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@ The songs, games, and rhythmic exercises in this series 
are based on the children’s experiences and activities. 
Music becomes a happy and vital part of children’s lives 





Kindergarten 


through this unique approach. The method of teaching through 
note reading is similar to that used in teaching language- . 
reading. Rote songs are followed by rote-note and then Sixth 
note songs. Activities lead to response and understanding. Grade 


@ The rhythmic approach encourages creative and inter- 
pretative ability. Through feeling rather than metrical 
division children develop an increased appreciation of 
music. Music of the Americas and that of other countries 
is used. Singing and playing are related to provide expres- 
sion. Teaching suggestions appear on the pages of the 
children’s books for learning and enjoyment. 
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Americana Collection 


A new, modern representative collec- 
tion of American Airs, Christmas Carols, 
Southern Songs, Popular Favorites 
Sacred Melodies and School Songs 
suitable for every occasion. For com- 
patriotic gatherings, 


munity singing, 


assemblies and rallies, festivals and 


parties. 
Vocal Edition nibinaieie. a 
Band Parts ... — 
String Parts .......... — 
Piano Conductor 1.00 


Old Glory March Folio 


Sixteen victorious marches for every 


gala occasion. Easy grade. Excellent 
arrangements by well-known compos- 
ers — Holmes, Chenette, Johnson and 


Weber. 


Price .35 per book; Piano Cond., .75 


Keep ‘Em Playing Band Folio 


By DeLamater, Olivadoti and Vander 
~ook. A repertoire folio especially de- 
signed for all-around use by the active 
band. Easy enough for first year 
groups in need of actual band compo- 
sitions to follow or supplement their 
training routine. Each and every writ 
er who has contributed to this folio has 
had years of experience in providing 
music for just such organizations. 

er 


Price...... .35 Piano Conductor Re 


Essentials of Band Playing 


By Whistler-Hummel. 
exercises for second year bands. An 


A basic book of 


excellent supplementary course to ac- 
company any band method. Develops 
lip strength, lip flexibility, tone control 
technical facility, legato and staccato 

ntonation and 


accuracy in unting, i 


speed. 
Price .35 per book, Piano Cond., $1.0 
Send for reference copies of the above 


of other RUBANK BAND 


folios, also list 


FOLIOS. The most comprehensive and 
varied list of school band and orches- 
tra folios. 
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Camp, Sea and Oversea 





I look forward to the day when I 
may return to my school and continue 
my work. I look to the Journal as an 
inspiration toward the future and as a 
means of keeping abreast of the times. 

Having entered the Army in the cate- 
gory of a limited serviceman, I found 
that | would be placed where the need 
was the greatest and not where I was 
probably best suited according to past 
experiences. Consequently, I found my- 
self in the Corps of Military Police 
guarding German prisoners of war. It 
has proven an interesting experience 
beyond all expectancy. I would give 
anything if my boys’ glee club could 
listen to the beautiful singing of the 
captured Nazis. The Hitler movement 
trained the boys to sing as well as 
march and no matter how depressed 
they become, a peppy German march 
rapidly restores their vigor. The songs 
are typically Nazi and are quite orig- 
inal since present-cay German compos- 
ers have been commissioned by Hitler 
to write for the Party. Songs are gen- 
erally four-part and the parts are usu- 
ally evenly distributed among the men. 

I thought that the above paragraph 
might prove interesting to you; however 
I do not wish to give the impression 
that I believe in any Nazi ideas, but we 
have to give Hitler credit for using the 
best devices. In our American Way we 
should be able to go him one better, 
especially in the matter of singing in 
the American Way!—Robert H. Griep, 
A.S.N. 35071356, 1631 Service Unit, Ft. 
Custer, Michigan. (Formerly music in- 
structor at Kiser High School, Dayton, 
Ohio.) 


England is quite a place! Have seen 
a good bit of it and also a little of 
Wales and Scotland. Was up to Preston 
the other day to visit a nephew of J. 
Henry Francis’ (Charleston, W. Va.) 
and had a fine time. Am a chaplain’s 
assistant in the hospital—and it is a 
pretty good job Have organized a 
mixed chorus which will give a Candle- 
light Service Christmas Eve. Give a 
private lesson once in a_ while, too. 
(jreet the gang—if you see anyone I 
know. And keep things humming until 
I get back. Season's greetings to you, 
too!—T/5 L. E. Belstrom. 


From Honolulu. I would not take 
anything for this experience, and you 
have no idea the number of musicians 
that I see—all types, shapes and sizes, 
too. This is a very large Club that I 
am in, and it has just completed its first 
year of operation. We have had three 
and a half million men through here dur- 
ing the year, so you can imagine that 
our experiences have been many and 
varied. They tell me of practicing in 
the latrine, coconut trees, and any- 
where they can find an available place. 
We have a room devoted just to classi- 
eal recordings, and it is always full. 
We have quite a complete library, but 
many albums are hard to get over here. 
Do you suppose there is anyone that 
would help me in obtaining them? For 
example, I have tried to get some of 
the Rachmaninoff concertos, and have 
never been able. 

They have lifted many restrictions 
over here since I first arrived. We no 
longer have black-out, but we = still 
have the ten o'clock curfew (thank 
heaven; you are certainly ready to go 
to bed over here at ten o'clock.) 

We have all types of entertainment 
here in the Club. I, of course, have 
charge of the classical end of it only. 
One of the men is now giving us a 
series of violin concerto programs, 
playing ten master concertos, one each 


week. His name is Harry Shub and he 
has played in Town Hall and Carnegie. 
We also had a string trio, one of the 
members of which is Howard Hanks, 
who was a member of the American 
Conservatory faculty, and Sam Gest of 
the National Symphony and MGM. I 
believe that every symphony and every 
prominent music school is represented 
nere in Honolulu. Otto Klemper’s son 
is here and attends the concerts faith- 
fully. 

Some of the musicians here have 
gotten a break and are chaplains’ as- 
sistants, band leaders, and with special 
service; others are in the infantry, air 
corps, etc., and have not as yet had an 
opportunity to use their talents. 

We are having Mr. Hall, one of the 
assistant directors of music at Yale, 
come over for a short time and help 
with the music programs. Honolulu 
has quite a nice symphony and also a 
chamber concert series. The only artist 
that has been over is Menuhin.—Irene 
DeMun, USO Victory Club, King and 
tethel Streets, Honolulu 1, Hawaii. 


Chaplain’s Assistant. Thank you for 
making it possible for us to receive the 
Journal over here. In moving I missed 
the last copy and am anxious to start 
receiving it again. It will be an aid in 
preparing the music for my new duties 
as assistant to the chaplain.—T/S Vir- 
ginia S. Evans, A805030, Hqs. Co., Base 
B, Chaplain’s Section, APO503, c/o Post- 
master, San Francisco, California. 
(Formerly of Waterproof, La.) 


Inasmuch as it is difficult for Mr. 
Douglass to write in answer to your 
very kind letter of September 20, I am 
doing it for him. He is now on maneu- 
vers in a new camp and we were wait- 
ing to see what his new address would 
be before replying. We appreciate very 
much having his membership kept in 
your files, but think it would be advis- 
able to send any literature to our home 
address as he does not expect to be in 
Camp McCoy very long. I will forward 
all mail, and this will save changing 
addresses in your files. 

My husband was inducted into the 
Army last March and received his first 
training at Camp Croft in South Caro- 
lina. He has just been home for his 
“delay en route’ and reported for duty 
at Camp McCoy in Wisconsin a week 
ago. There he was put in the 76th In- 
fantry Division Band. He is in fine 
condition, due to his physical training, 
and is enjoying the work. What the 
next line of duty will be we are not 
sure but we are prepared for what it is 
our duty to do.—Mrs. Richard W. Doug- 


lass. 


I was recently transferred and as- 
signed to the AAF Headquarters of the 
China, Burma, India Theatre in Cal- 
cutta. I am the assistant to the Air 
Provost Marshal and the work is quite 
interesting—especially after spending 
five months in the tea plantations and 
jungles of Assam. 

Enclosed is the program of a cham- 
ber concert which I attended—the last 
in a series sponsored by the Calcutta 
School of Music. The concert was held 
in the auditorium of a convent which 
compared favorably with those of our 
best schools. 

The Brahms [Trio in B, op. 8, for 
piano, violin and cello] was quite well 
done, the English pianist being a mem- 
ber of the school faculty; the cellist an 
Anglo-Indian member of a café orches- 
tra; and the violinist an RAF pilot on 
leave in the city. 

I was also impressed with the work 
done by the glee club, an organization 
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A Timely Suggestion for Music Educators 


Use superb American made 
all wood 
LEHRER RECORDERS 
(Block-Flutes) 

with the new illustrated Self In- 
structor that makes teaching easy 
and successful. 
Ask for price list and your free 
copy of the ‘American Recorder 
Review.’ 


CENTER FOR RECORDER MUSIC, 420 West 119 Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


The Leading Organization for the promotion of the Block-Flute 
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of about thirty members, made up of 
English, Anglo and Indians, reinforced 
with both English and American sery- 
icemen. They sang the English num- 
bers, a cappella, with a lightness and 
delicacy which was quite refreshing. 
(“The Silver Swan,” Gibbons; “Come 
Pretty Wag and Sing,” Parry: “My 
Love Dwelt in a Northern Land,” El- 
gar: “Awake,” Bantock: “My 3onnie 
Lass,” German.] 

The school's efforts are now turned 
toward perfecting the performance of 
the Caleutta Symphony to the point 
where they can present fortnightly con- 
certs during their regular December 
and January season. Needless to say, 
the personnel of the orchestra is quite 
international in this war-swelled city 
of Calcutta. The conductor is French, 
the deputy-conductor Italian, and last 
season it contained fourteen different 
races and nationalities. 

I recently attended a rehearsal and 
their problems are quite similar to 
those of any of our small city orches- 
tras. The majority of the players being 
students, reinforced with professionals 
from the café and radio studio or- 
chestras, as well as servicemen. If I 
can obtain an instrument I intend to 
play with them.—Ilist Lt. William F. 
Waldrop (formerly professor of music 
education, Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga.). 


Sniffing September air and sensing the 
approach of the mellow sunshine and 
colorful foliage of fall, it is forgivable 
to respond to nostalgic influences when 
one realizes that the time is now at 
hand to dust off the music books and 
see how badly the string bass warped 
during the summer. Possibly next year 
will see a great many of us back at the 
old stands. I hope so, not particularly 
for myself but more especially for those 
boys who are doing the tremendous job 
overseas. 

You might be interested to know that 
we have had a new addition to our sec- 
tion. In order to cope with the numer- 
ous radio programs for which we sup- 
ply the music and for the new twenty- 
six weeks’ program based on the Re- 
habilitation of the Soldier which will 
be heard over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, a Radio Production Unit 
has been established within our sec- 
tion, with a special staff just to handle 
this last mentioned program. 

At Christmas time, we hope to have 
attached to the G. I. Movies a bouncing 
ball type of song short using the serv- 
ices of Marian Anderson, the West- 
minster Choir, and Leopold Stokowski 
conducting an all-Armed Forces Orches- 
tra. The first of this series will be 
released on or about November 4 in 
G. I. Movies No. 64. Ethel Merman is 
the star.—ist Lt. O. Lenard Quinto, 
AUS, Music Officer. (Lt. Quinto was 
formerly president of the Delaware Mu- 
sic Educators Association; is now a 
music officer assigned to the Special 
Services Division under Lt. Col. Bron- 
son, and is at present on duty at the 
Headquarters, 25 West 43rd Street, New 
York City. From a letter written Sept. 
25, 1944.) 


I am now permanently stationed in 
Farragut as an instructor in Lookout, 
Air and Surface Craft Recognition at- 
tached to the Service School Command. 
I would very much like to get the Jour- 
nal as it is about the only way I can 
keep up with developments in music 
education.—Lt. (jg) Paul Van _ Bode- 
graven, Q.M. School, Camp Peterson, 
NTS, Farragut, Idaho. 


© 


NEA Information is the title of Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflet No. 140 issued in 
September 1944. This little pamphlet 
includes in compact form facts and data 
regarding NEA and its officers, com- 
mittees, departments, activities, ete. 
Copies may be secured from NEA Head- 
quarters, 1201 16th Street, Washington 
6, D. C., for one cent each in quantities 

of 25 or more, cash with order. 
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Built-in Tonal Brilliancy Distinguishes 


EVERY WILKANOWSKI VIOLIN 


FT THESE outstanding master-made violins are the 

personal handiwork of Mr. W. Wilkanowski, 
one of the greatest living luthiers. From the se- 
lection of the old flamed maple, the close-grained 
spruce and the trim of choice Madagascar ebony, 
to the final playing-test, no other hand touches a 
Wilkanowski violin. Even the lustrous, rich oil- 
varnish is Mr. Wilkanowski's own secret formula. 
Wilkanowski Violins are the treasured posses- 
sions of hundreds of virtuosi, concert artists and 
talented amateurs throughout the country. Their 
performance measures up to the tonal brilliancy 
of the greatest instruments extant. And yet their 
prices are well within reach of the serious artists 
or the gifted student in search of a really fine 
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instrument. : eee og 

wuieny: 
WRITE for DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE W. WILKANOWSKI 
An interesting illustrated folder showing details, : Tate? ..: 
prices, etc., of these master-made violins by Wilkan- Amer! Can Ma ster Luthie r 
owski will be sent FREE on request. A postcard is ae BPaR: - vue Mk 
all that is necessary. Write TODAY to either branch. ae ouns offered here’are th 

joy=) ate) ole d Mo) dole hb lolbloyoMe) mE te 


Wilkanowski, one of the few, 
truly great violin makers, living 


THE FRED GRETSCH MFG. CO. and working in America today: 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


218 So. Wabash Ave. 60 Broadway ii 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS BROOKLYN 11, N.Y. § 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE FOLDER 


listing available models of Wilkanowski Hand-Made 
Violins and Violas, priced singly and in complete outfits. 


























NEW INSTRUMENTAL PUBLICATIONS 


For Flute Solo 
Virgil Thomson—Sonata for Flute Alone... eee $1.00 


For Viola Solo 
O. Sevcik—Opus ]1—Part 1—Exercises in the First Position— 
Transcribed for Viola by Max Aronoff................0---20--ccee-0-- 1.50 


For Viola and Piano 
Haydn-Piatigorsky-Elkan—-Divertimento ...000000000 00 ee 1.25 


Mozart-Piatigorsky-Elkan—Sonatina in C Maijor.............. costes oe 
For Cello and Piano 

Cl. Debussy—Intermezzo (edited by Piatigorsky)...................... 1.25 

Haydn-Piatigorsky—Divertimento .......... CeaKrteneee sitbilbiatbatailabiiae 1.25 


Mozart-Piatigorsky—Sonatina in C Major... eceeceecee eee 1.50 


For String Orchestra 
Gerald Keenan—Rozmarinje (Folk Song) Score .75 
Strings, each .15 
For Band 
Russell Harvey—Summer Is A-Coming In (Old English) 
Full Band 2.50 


Symphonic Band 4.00 


ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY, INC. 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








WORK BOOKS ) 
THAT WORK! ™ 


* MY MUSIC BOOK (Vol. I & II) by L. Margueritte House 
Cleverly illustrated music work books for use in the 4th, Sth, 
and 6th grades—based on tested ‘‘visual teaching” principles. 
50c each. 





* AN EXERCISE BOOK IN MUSICAL THEORY by Maurice Carr 


For high schools—a work book that stimulates interest and 
co-operation by providing specific assignments. 50c each. 


* AN EXERCISE BOOK IN CREATIVE MUSIC by Maurice Carr 


Published in two parts, photographically illustrated, ‘Creative 
Music” logically follows ‘“‘Musical Theory.’ Interesting, instruc- 
tive. 5S0c each. 


* COMPOSING YOUR OWN MUSIC by H. W. Ranks and Hazel 
Nohavec 


A direct approach to original composition prepared for students 
of creative music by successful teachers. Published in two 
parts. 50c each. 


You may order copies on approval. 


—Paul 4. Schmitt Musie (o 


88 SOUTH TENTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Bulletin Board 


Scholastic Music Awards. As an- 
nounced in a _ previous issue of the 
Journal, the scholastic 1945 contest in 
music composition is now open to high- 
school pupils. Entries may be made in 
one or more of the following classifica- 
tions: (1) Song for solo voice with 
original accompaniment, (2) composition 
for any solo instrument with piano ac- 
companiment, (3) composition for the 
piano—any style or rhythmic move- 
ment, (4) part-song for quartet or 
chorus of mixed voices with piano ac- 
companiment, (5) part-song for quartet 
of mixed voices without piano accom- 
paniment, (6) composition for not more 
than six instruments. Prizes offered in 
each of the six classifications are: 
First prize, $50; second, $25; third, $15; 
and five honorable mentions of $5 each. 
Composition is not to exceed seventy 
measures, including prelude and post- 
lude. It must be written legibly in ink 
on manuscript paper, size 994x124. The 
notation and terminology must be that 
of accepted standards of composition. 
Recordings, in addition to manuscripts, 
are highly desirable. 

The MENC Committee on Creative 
Music Projects, Pertha Bailey, chair- 
man, is coiperating with Scholastic 
Magazine and RCA Victor, sponsors of 
the contest. Further information: may 
be secured from MF'NC headquarters, 64 
E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 





Red Cross War Fund. The American 
Red Cross, among other major services 
in the war, is doing an excellent job in 
connection with the use of music for 
convalescents in the military hospitals. 
Many music educators, on leave from 
their regular duties, are serving the 
Red Cross in this and other phases of 
its music program, the organization and 
maintenance of which is indicative of 
the broad scope of Red Cross services, 
and the support of which is one of the 
obligations of our citizenship in peace 
or wartime. The annual Red Cross drive 
for funds will take place in March; 
music educators and students will be 
prepared not only to contribute gener- 
ously to the local quota, but also to 
make available where needed the serv- 
ices of their musical organizations in 
behalf of the local campaign. 


Student Musicians’ Contest. The Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs has 
announced its ninth biennial contests 
for student musicians. These cover six 
classifications: Piano, violin, violon- 
cello, organ, man’s voice, and woman's 
voice. Competition is by states and 
districts. The individual states and 
districts also offer awards, some of 
these in the form of cash prizes, others 
as guaranteed solo appearances. State 
contests are to be held after March 1, 
1945. and district contests not later than 
April 15, 1945. The national chairman 
of the competitions is Mrs. Fred Gil- 
lette of Houston, Texas. The contests 
are under the auspices of the Student 
Division, of which H. Merrills Lewis of 
Furman University, Greenville, South 
Carolina, is the head. 

American Student Song Contest for 
1945. tefer to item on page 64 for 
announcement regarding extension of 
time for preliminaries. 


Music in the Service of Schools at 
War. Many schools are sending in re- 
ports entitling them to Music War 
Council Citations for activities in con- 
nection with this MENC-Treasury De- 
partment project. A copy of the illus- 
trated brochure, outlining types of ac- 
tivities and giving general suggestions, 
will be sent on request by MENC or the 
Education Section, War Finance Divi- 
sion, United States Treasury Depart- 
ment. See page 64. 
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At the Gremlin Ball 

Bad Boy Boogie Woogie 

Blue Bells of Scotland 
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Harlem By Night 


Kappa Kappa Psi 


Meadowlands 


South of the Swanee Frank Malone 2.5 ) 4 Ne) . 62 Cooper Seat “44 
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| There 1s no need to be 
“Jined of Patriotic Music!” 


Never before has love of country and belief in its cause 
inspired such a variety of excellent music. There is an 
abundance of suitable patriotic material for every instru- 
mental or vocal combination—music in every style—for every 
taste. 


You know that the patriotic music on your programs helps 
keep war workers on their jobs. It stimulates war bond sales, 
promotes cheerful compliance with war-time regulations. This 
is the important job that music does better than all the 
speeches ever made. Music Education is doing its full share 
—without lowering artistic standards! 


E.M.B. carries in stock the music you need for your war-time 
job—music which arouses and inspires yet at the same time 
satisfies Educational needs. The best music of all publishers 
is here for your examination; new versions of old favorites as 
well as stunning new works for band, orchestra and every 


choral group. 


sh £1. B. for Now and Different 
Patriotic Music 


EpucationAr Music Bureau, INC. 


[ fausee PUBLISHERS SUPPLY cance 
30 EAST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 











Chile. <A recent and important addi- 
tion to the steadily growing coilected 
folklore is a little booklet recently is- 
sued in Chile and forwarded through 
courtesy of the Pan American Union 
titled “Chile” and published by the In- 
stituto de Extension Musical, Uni- 
versidad de Chile. 

The work contains articles on Chilean 
folk songs and dances written by the 
leading musical investigators of Chile. 
There are twelve Chilean songs dating 
back to the 18th century and with text 
and tunes which may be considered au- 
thoritative and truly representative of 
Chilean life and culture. 

The contributors listed are the his- 
torians and musicians Eugenio Pereira 
Salas, Carlos Lavin, Domingo Santa 
Cruz, Pablo Garrido, Vicente Salas Viu, 
Carlos Isamitt, Jorge Urrutia, and Filo- 
mena Salas. Among the transcribers of 
music are Maria Luisa Septlveda, Al- 
fonso Letelier, Elena Moreno, and Car- 
men Alvarez. 

There are charming illustrations and 
a map of Latin America which locates 
the dances in the regions where they 
are most typical. —John W. Beattie 


Detroit Public Schools. “Widening 
Horizons for Music Education,” pub- 
lished by authority of the Board of 
Education, City of Detroit, 1944 [Vol. X, 
No. 1, 94 pp. Mimeographed] is essen- 
tially a continuation and extension into 
the Detroit school system of the spirit 
and general plan of the St. Louis Con- 
ference. Efficient committee work is the 
key factor in the Detroit book as it was 
in the meeting at St. Louis. The first 
twenty-three pages are devoted to 
“high light’ reports of the St. Louis 
meeting. Then follow twelve pages of 
reports from Detroit members of the 
armed forces. Six pages are given to 
reports of professional organizations 
and club activities, twenty-five pages to 
reports on music materials, and the 
remainder of the book to reports on 
school music activities on all grade 
levels, ending with those of Wayne Uni- 
versity, which is located in Detroit. 
The contents of these reports are rich 
in suggestiveness of how the children 
and teachers of Detroit are discovering 
new and “Widening Horizons” in music. 
# One mother writes: “I should be very 
ungrateful, indeed, if I did not tell you 
how much I have enjoyed the delight- 
ful and artistic programs presented over 
the radio given by the boys and girls 
of the Detroit Public Schools.” A 
perusal of the book reveals music as a 
major activity from the kindergarten 
through the university, and it also 
gives every evidence that music is 
reaching beyond the school premises 
out into the homes and community. 
Congratulations to Fowler Smith and 
his fine staff. 

—Edward B. Birge 

















JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC! ~ 


Ernest HutcuHeson, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Georce A. WepcE, Director 


JULY 2 TO AUGUST 10, 1945 
Intensive courses with emphasis on modern practice and materials in all 
phases of music education at the elementary, secondary, and college levels. 
Private instrumental and vocal instruction with artist teachers. Repertoire 
classes, theory, composition, conducting, pedagogy, etc. 
One week “refresher” courses. Special program for high school students. 
Orchestra, band and chorus Artist recitals 


Catalog on request 


120 Claremont Avenue Room 442S New York 27, N. Y. 
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Personal 





I. G. Eberly, well known in the music 
education field through his long asso- 
ciation with Gamble Hinged Music Com- 
pany of Chicago, has accepted a post 
with Bourne, Ine., New York City, 
where he will have generai charge of 
music education promotion. 


G. Dan Robison, who formerly taught 
in Paris, Tennessee, High School, has 
been appointed Eastern sales manager 
of the Silver Burdett Company and will 
have headquarters in the New York 
office. 


José Antonio Calcafio, First Secretary 
in the Ministry of Foreign Relations of 
Caracas, Venezuela, recently spent a 
number of weeks in the United States, a 
large part of the time in Chicago, where 
he represented his government as a 
delegate to the International Civil Avi- 
ation Congress. Mr. Calcafio is one of 
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TEXT BOOKS... 
FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF MUSICIANSHIP 














HARMONY BOOK 
FOR BEGINNERS 


BY PRESTON WARE OREM 


The work of a noted educator and theorist, this work on the 
more elemental aspects of Harmony is a popular favorite 
everywhere. Beginning with the study of Sound, Acoustics, 
Pitch, etc., it deals in a simple manner with the Scales, In- 
tervals, the Dominant Seventh Chord, and Melody Writing. 
Work in harmonizing melodies also is introduced. There are 
spaces throughout into which the student can copy each exer- 
cise as he completes it, a system by which he creates for him- 
self a permanent record of his accomplishments. The assign- 
ments involved are designed to cover the average scholastic 


year. : 
Price, Flush Cloth Binding, $1.25 





THEORY AND 
COMPOSITION OF MUSIC 


BY PRESTON WARE OREM 


This book fosters knowledge and achievement through ex- 
perience. As the author suggests in his prefatory remarks, 
"The idea is to learn things by actually doing them and doing 
them in the best possible manner, according to the best usages 
of the present day, and founded upon the best traditions of 
the past.’ It continues from the point of advancement reached 
in Dr. Orem's ‘‘Harmony Book for Beginners,’ and takes the 
student through further pursuits in Harmony, Melody Writing, 
Composition, and Musical Form. It is ideally suited to class or 
private instruction. 


Price, Flush Cloth Binding, $1.25 





THE ART OF 
INTERWEAVING MELODIES 


BY PRESTON WARE OREM 


Here are twenty-three informative chapters on the con- 
trapuntal element and its vital importance in music. Designed 
as successive material to the same author’s ‘Harmony Book 
for Beginners’’ and his ‘‘Theory and Composition of Music,” 
this book also has been prepared with an unerring hand. 
Helpful test questions are included in each chapter, and there 
are numerous musical illustrations. The many opportunities for 
written work include exercises on the 36 Canti Firmi provided 
at the end of the book. 


Price, Flush Cloth Binding, $1.25 





THE STRUCTURE 
OF MUSIC 


BY PERCY GOETSCHIUS 


The story of musical creation told in the simple and engaging 
manner characteristic of Dr. Goetschius’ writings. Designed for 
the layman as well as the trained musician, this informative 
work discusses the art of composition with authority and full 
understanding, yet with special care to avoid confusion for the 
student. The illustrative examples have been drawn unre- 
servedly from the classics, with the result that many points are 
exemplified by means of familair musical quotations. 


Price, Cloth Binding, $2.00 


COMPOSITION 
FOR BEGINNERS 


BY ANNA HEUERMANN HAMILTON 





This popular work can be used in conjunction with prac- 
tically the very first musical instruction, and with students as 
young as six years of age. From the beginning, much work is 
done at the keyboard, and the written assignments include the 
creation of pieces patterned after models supplied in the book. 
Clarity of presentation is a feature of the 108 lessons included, 
which also cover first work in theory, and scale formation. 
Numerous musical examples are given, and there are important 


test questions. 
Price, Flush Cloth Binding, $1.00 


THE LISTENER’S BOOK 
ON HARMONY 


BY LAWRENCE ABBOTT 





In Mr. Abbott's book we offer an outstanding work on ‘’music 
as a language of tohes and chords,’’ which lays firm and 
logical foundations for musical enjoyment through a clear 
presentation of its subject. Beginning with a discussion of 
Tones and Related Tones, the author takes his reader through 
engaging chapters on the terms and phrases through which the 
composer speaks. 


Lawrence Abbott is a practical musician and a serious 
thinker. As assistant to Dr. Walter Damrosch he has partici- 
pated in the arrangement of the notable NBC Music Apprecia- 
tion Hours and, through this association alone has contributed 
to the pleasure of countless thousands. His experience and his 
rational approach to his subject qualify him pre-eminently to 
prepare such a book as the one here announced. 


Price, Cloth Bound, $3.50 





THEODORE 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 


January, Nineteen Forty-five 


PRESSER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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NEW ... the easiest orchestra book 





MELODY & HARMONY 


ROSARIO BOURDON 


Solo, Duet, Trio, Quartet or Orchestra 


@ Contains a collection of 39 best known very easiest grade compositions for 
concert and recreation. Every instrument book has both the SOLO or LEAD 
part in Unison and the HARMONY part on two separate lines. Separate books 
published for every instrument including accordion. All instruments are 
playable together. 

@ Provides every player with the melody for home playing and at the same 
time, the regular harmony part for ensemble or orchestra playing. 

@ Here is music for every purpose which is a pleasure to play. There are no 
confusing cue notes, no 1/16th or dotted 1/8th notes, no difficult keys or 
rhythms. In fact, just as easy as it is possible to be. 

@ This is truly a collection which will thrill the young players and their 
parents and prove a pleasant way to rapid progress. 


ADESTE FIDELES HARK! THE HERALD ANGELS SING 
ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT ITISKET, ITASKET 

AMARYLIS LAUTERBACH 

AMERICA LITTLE ANNIE ROONEY, Waltz 
AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL LULLABY (Brahms) 

AN OLD LEGEND MARINE SONG MARCH 

AT PIERROT’S DOOR MERRY WIDOW WALTZ 
BEAUTIFUL HEAVEN MY BONNIE 

BICYCLE 3 FOR TWO MY COUNTRY, ‘TIS OF THEE 
BROTHER JOHN NOW THE DAY IS OVER 
CARNIVAL OF VENICE O NO, JOHN 

CHORAL ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS 
CHRISTMAS BELLS PASSING BY 

CIELITO LINDO REUBEN AND RACHEL 

COME THOU ALMIGHTY KING SICILIAN CHANT 

CUCKOO (The) SILENT NIGHT 

DAISY BELL SOUTHERN SKIES 

FLYING ACE MARCH SUPPER SONG 

FOX AND GOOSE THEME FROM THE SURPRISE SYMPHONY 
GOD OF OUR FATHERS TWINKLE, TWINKLE, LITTLE STAR 
GOOD-NIGHT, LADIES WHISPERING HOPE 


HAIL, HAIL, THE GANG’S ALL HERE Scales and Exercises in Rhythm 


Piano Conductor book 75c Accordion book 75c 


Publishers: EMIL ASCHER, Inc., Established 1879 





ALBUM 
for Beginners Orchestra 


Compiled and Arranged by 


Playable for 


Contents 


Published for All Instruments 
Price: each book 40c 


Sample 1st Violin book sent free. 
Write Joday. 


640 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


the distinguished musicians of South 
America—pianist, conductor, composer, 
musicologist. While in the United 
States he visited some of our music 
schools, colleges, and public schools, 
and during his stay in Chicago was a 
frequent visitor at the MENC headquar- 
ters office. 


J. Clees McKray, formerly head of the 
Music Department at George School, 
Pennsylvania, and Professor of Music at 
the University of Arkansas, for the past 
year has been the Director of the Edu- 
cational Department of the Theodore 
Presser Company publishing firm of 
Philadelphia. 


Paul Painter, formerly director of 
music in the Public Schools of Winfield, 
Kansas, is now associated with Gamble 
Hinged Music Company, Chicago, as 
head of the music education service de- 
partment. 

> 


Music Teachers National Association 
has canceled its annual convention, 
which was scheduled to convene at 
Detroit, February 13-15, according to 
an announcement released by President 
James T. Quarles. 


National Association of Schools of 
Music, which was to have convened in 
conjunction with the MTNA, April 16- 
17, has postponed its meeting. 
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TO ALL MEMBERS AND 
FRIENDS OF MENC 


The biennial meetings of the six Divisions of the Music 
Educators National Conference, programs for which were 
to have been published in: this issue of the Journal, will 
not be held. A comprehensive emergency plan, which com- 
plies in spirit and in fact with the recent request made 
by the Office of Defense Transportation, is being set up for 
carrying on regular and special activities now in progress 
or to be initiated. The plan will provide a program in 
which auxiliary, affiliate and cooperating organizations 
will be asked to participate. 


The Music Education Exhibitors Association, which also 
had made extensive preparations for the 1945 biennial meet- 
ings, has assured the Conference officers of complete accord 
in this decision, and through resolutions adopted at special 
meetings held in Chicago and New York City, has pledged 
the Association’s full cooperation and support in the 
emergency program. 


Further information will be supplied in special bulletins. 


GRATIA BOYLE, President, Southwestern Division 

WAYNE S. HERTZ, President, Northwest Division 
VINCENT A. HIDEN, President, California-Western Division 
MAX S. NOAH, President, Southern Division 

HAZEL B. NOHAVEC, President, North Central Division 
ALFRED SPOUSE, President, Eastern Division 


January 23, 1945 




















Music Education in Fourteen 
Latin-American Repu blics 


Associate Executive Secretary of the Music Educators 
National Conference, Liaison Officer of the National 
Education Association to the Pan American Union, and 
Music Education Consultant of the Music Division, left 
the United States in the middle of April 1944. returning 


VANETT LAWLER 
WITH A FOREWORD BY CHARLES SEEGER 


NE OF THE most important aspects of any field of 

endeavor is education in that field. In letters, 

philosophy, history, and other basically literary 
and scientific studies, all of the broad general educational 
processes involved can be taken for granted as integral 
parts of the general educational system of our day. Not 
so, however, with music and some of the other arts. In 
these, special attention must be given to the handling of 
the particular art in the general educational system, which 
is, by its nature, primarily concerned with speech dis- 
ciplines. This special attention must be given as an in- 
tegral part of the science of education. 

Music Education, then, is a dual field—half music and 
half education. In it, neither half is theoretically more 
important than the other, but rather must be fitted, the 
one with the other, for the special task in hand. The 
task is a broad one and not only comprises education of 
the individual from earliest infancy to the post-graduate 
seminar, but carries over into adult life, especially in 
music activities of the general public. It is concerned not 
only with music as a profession but with music as a 
normal group activity of human society. It has, there- 
fore, its qualitative as well as its quantitative side, its 
concern with individual excellence in composition, per- 
formance and scholarship, and with mass music-making. 
It is an expression of advanced social organization within 
national boundaries. But since it not only underlies all 
other music activity but is an important ally of it, it is 
of prime importance in international relations using 
music as a medium. 

Soon after the establishment, in February 1941, of the 
Music Division of the Pan American Union, it became 
evident that music education must be one of its main 
concerns. Since long-range, large-scale activities, when 
not left to chance, are primarily matters of organization, 
the Division at once turned for advice and cooperation 
to the Music Educators National Conference, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Association of the 
United States. The Conference had been singularly suc- 
cessful in organization work upon a national level. A 
joint effort over a period of years finally led to the 
survey of music education in fourteen Republics which is 
the subject of the following report. Vanett Lawler, 





{Nore: This is the first installment of a reprint of the official 
report of Miss Lawler’s mission to the Latin-American Republics. 
The second and concluding installment will be published in the next 
issue of the JourNAL. Copies of the complete report, which includes 
both English and Spanish versions, may be obtained from the Pan 
American Union, Musie Division, Washington, D. C., or the MENC.] 
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at the end of September. The trip to Chile was made at 
the invitation of Domingo Santa Cruz, Dean of the Col- : 
lege of Fine Arts of the University of Chile, which in- 
stitution defrayed part of the expense of the visit. The 
trip to Peru was facilitated by Benjamin Claro, Minister 
of Education, Chile, and by the College of Fine Arts of 
the University of Chile. 

The organizational approach to music education would, 
ideally, exhibit a balance between considerations of 
quality and of quantity. In the New World, at least, 
this balance appears to be, for the present, an ultimate 
objective rather than a present reality. The general 
cultural situation and variations in existing individual 
and group psychology all tend to stress one as the im- 
mediate, primary interest, allowing the other a secondary 
role—a chance to develop. Within each of the twenty- 
one Republics of the hemisphere, both approaches may 
be discerned. Development is spotty and uneven. By 
and large, general educators have stressed the second of 
the two words in the term “music education.” They 
have not wanted considerations of music quality to im- 
pede widest possible spread of music activity. Profes- 
sional musicians, on the other hand, have stressed the 
first word of the term “music education” and have 
wanted no larger spread than could measure up to pro- 
fessional standards. 

In the United States the two types of emphasis have 
developed in two mutually exclusive spheres of influence. 
The music educator has functioned in the elementary and 
secondary schools, the normal schools, and in those col- 
leges and universities where teacher training’ in element- 
ary and secondary methods has been offered. The 
music educator, on the other hand (usually referred to 
as “music teacher’) has functioned in institutions of 
advanced study —conservatories, schools of music, and 
departments of music in universities — and has been 
closely allied with a small but growing number of musi- 
cologists in the larger universities. These three groups 
have been gradually coming nearer together. In the 
process, the objective of the quantitarians “Music for 
every child; every child for music” has scarcely been 
realized, in that still but a small percentage of the en- 
rolled students receive instruction in music or even 
supervised music activity. Presumably consistent with 
the slogan, an increasing number of qualitarians have 
filtered into the schools promoting specialization in 
choral, orchestral, and band work for a scant 15 per 
cent of the high-school enrollment. This has had amaz- 
ing success but clearly impeded realizations of the ob- 
jective described by the slogan. 
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In the other American Republics—at least those vis- 
ited by Miss Lawler—it appears the reverse has been 
the case. The professional musician, with his emphasis 
upon quality rather than quantity has been in control. 
But now the professional educators, with their emphasis 
upon quantity, are coming into the picture. 

Judging from present knowledge of the over-all situa- 
tion, it would appear that both approaches have their 
value and that the two should be cultivated side by side, 
provided the ultimate ideal of balance is kept in view. 
This means that for the near future, at least, we must be 
ready to accept more than one standard of quality. We 
must value music not only in terms of what the musician 
says is “good” but of what the educator or social phi- 
losopher says it is “good for.” We must expect differ- 
ent levels of education and experience to find their good 
in different places. We must also expect to employ dif- 
ferent techniques for different types of music. Perhaps 
one of the reasons why the slogan “Music for every 
child; every child for music” has not been completely 
realized in the United States is because of the insistence 
that the only road to this realization is that of written 
music. Utilization of oral tradition and development of 
new oral techniques have been almost wholly ignored. 
The 100 per cent musically literate community may be a 
distant goal. But we may seriously question whether 
even then much may not be lost if oral traditions and 
techniques fall by the wayside for lack of cultivation. 
Perhaps this quandary can be avoided by increased 
stress upon creation and improvisation at all age levels. 
But in addition it would be well if musicians and music 
educators alike would emphasize democratic processes 
in their work, accepting responsibility for leadership— 
and teaching, but constantly referring their work back 
to the judgment of the people—and learning. 

—CHARLES SEEGER 
Chief, Music Division, Pan American Union 


Introduction 


| gun EDUCATION in the American Republics offers 
great challenges and at the same time promises 
significant rewards in both general education and inter- 
cultural relations in the Western Hemisphere. To meet 
these challenges and reap these rewards the support of 
all educators and musicians is essential. We need ad- 
ministrators and general educators who include music 
in over-all educational programs, who believe that every 
child is entitled to education in the arts and who provide 
the proper materials for instruction. Moreover, we need 
music educators—that is, persons who are at one and 
the same time musicians and educators—who can give 
to every child the opportunity of participating in general 
music programs and insofar as possible in the special 
music programs of bands, orchestras, and choruses. 


The five pictures on this page might very well be photographs of music 
groups in the United States. A college choir is a college choir, whether 
in Venezuela, Chile, or the U.S.A., and music education is the same 
everywhere in purpose and function. On this page, beginning at the top: 
(1) From “The Chocolate Soldier,’’ performed by the kindergarten students 
of the United States School No. 2, Panama City; (2) Military Band, 
Normal School for Boys, Emilio Navarro, Conductor, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras; (3) National University Chorus, Antonio J. Estévez, Conductor, 
Caracas, Venezuela; (4) Community Chorus, Oscar Vargas Romero, 
Conductor, Guatemala City; (5) Catholic University Chorus, Juan Orrego, 
Conductor, Santiago, Chile. 
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Moreover, if music education is to be utilized to its 
fullest extent in the development of cultural relations it 
must be viewed in its broadest sense—as the foundation 
of music life and as the most important music activity 
in each country. This concept is tenable if all phases of 
music activity—composition, the work of concert artists, 
orchestras and bands, school music, the music of the 
radio, music criticism and musicology—are thought of 
as having their music education aspects. Thus broadly 
conceived music education to some extent reaches all 
the people in every country. We must, therefore, first 
of all, develop music education as an integral part of 
general education if its various phases, as enumerated 
above, are to function at their greatest capacity, and are 
to reach all the people. With such development music 
education can contribute to hemispheric cultural rela- 
tions and to the flowering of a hemispheric personality 








in music. 

The establishment of the Music Division of the Pan 
American Union in 1941 has without question been one 
of the most significant steps in the development of music 
education and in integrating information in this field in 
all the American Republics. In order to give its program 
in this field clear focus and to initiate activities in inter- 
Republic cooperation in music education, the Music Di- 
vision has maintained a liaison with the Music Educators 
National Conference, which is the largest professional 
organization of music education in the United States. 
The Conference also functions as the Department of 
Music of the professional education organization, the 
National Education Association. 

Among many other activities that have developed from 
this cooperation between the Pan American Union and 
the National Education Association was a survey of 
music education in fourteen Latin-American Republics, 
sponsored by the Music Division and carried out by the 
writer, who serves as Music Education Consultant to the 
Division and as Liaison Officer between the Pan American 
Union and the National Education Association. 


+ 


N A TRIP of six months’ duration the writer visited 

Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Chile, Peru, Vene- 
zuela, the Dominican Republic, Haiti and Cuba, and also 
visited Puerto Rico. In each country contacts were made 
and information was obtained under the direct supervi- 
sion of the minister of education and his staff. 

The survey was undertaken (1) to study the concept 
of music education held in the Republics visited; (2) to 
convey to each of them information about the concepts 
and practices of music education in the other Republics 
visited and in the United States; (3) to ascertain how 
the Pan American Union can best serve the member 
Republics in the field of music education ; and (4) to give 


The pictures published with this report—a mere sampling of some 250 
photographs accumulated by the author—were selected to give the reader 
a cross-section “close-up” of the personnel and affairs of music education 
in the countries visited. On this page, beginning at the top: (1) Student 
group, Miguel Obregén School, José Rafael Araya, Conductor, San Juan 
de Tibds, Costa Rica; (2) Student group, Normal School “Espana,” 
Maria de Sellarés, Director, San Salvador; (3) Student group in Rural 
School for Teachers, Picota, Colombia, with Antonio Rocha, Minister of 
Education, Colombia; (4) Students from the Elena Vigil Piano Academy, 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras. At the left in the picture: Consuelo de Murillo 
Selva, Director of Academy; right: Rafael Coello Ramos, general inspec- 
tor of music in the primary schools of Honduras. 

Photographs by the author. 
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specific assistance when requested in fostering profes- 
sional organizations. 

This report is a brief account of the survey, prepared 
with a view to its usefulness in the development of inter- 
American relations in music education, and as a contri- 
bution toward information about and evaluation of spe- 
cific trends in music education in the countries visited. 
It includes some references to music education in the 
United States, since the writer’s viewpoint is necessarily 
conditioned by her experiences in music education in 
that country. It was, of course, not possible to make a 
comprehensive survey in the time allowed. Hence, there 
may be differences of opinion as to the writer’s impres- 
sions. Appended to the report is a list of persons with 
whom the writer worked in each of the Republics and 
to whom she is indebted for information.* These per- 
sons can be depended upon to assist in the development 
of a sound music education program in their respective 
countries. 

No attempt has been made to cover the technical as- 
pects of music education, since these are the concern of 
the persons engaged in and responsible for music educa- 
tion in the various Republics. This point needs to be 
emphasized. It is neither possible nor desirable for a 
country to superimpose its ideas or system of education 
upon another country, for the development of ideas and 
systems are based upon local trends and needs. This 
does not mean, however, that there should be profes- 
sional isolationism in any field of endeavor. Particularly 
in education, much is to be gained by breaking down 
isolationism and developing interchange of ideas and 
methods of realizing them. 


Concept of Music Education 


| gene COUNTRY VISITED, it was found, provides for the 
teaching of music to children in the schools. As in 
the United States, not all of the children in all of the 
schools receive music education. Of the more than thirty 
million children in the United States, probably less than 
25 per cent receive some kind of music instruction as 
part of their general education, despite the fact that there 
are approximately 35,000 music educators in the country. 
In the other Republics, the percentage is much smaller. 

It was found that the concept of music education, with 
emphasis on theory or the academic aspects of music and 
on the qualitative approach, varied little from country to 
country. Encouragingly, from the viewpoint of an inte- 
grated program, the problems are also fairly similar. In 
every country visited, there was active interest in music 
education and a demand for its development. In this 
respect, the other American Republics are perhaps more 
ideally situated than is the United States. Certainly this 
is true as we look back on the beginning of music edu- 
cation or school music in the United States. To clarify 
this point: In Latin America, programs of music edu- 
cation are fairly limited and there has been little oppor- 
tunity to see the potentialities of music education in 
general education. Nevertheless, general educators, in- 
cluding ministers of education, members of their staffs, 
directors of schools, and classroom teachers enthusiasti- 
cally support and want more music education. Not once 


* The list of names and addresses, totaling 522, is included in the 
official edition of Miss Lawler’s report. See note on page 16, 
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Chilean music leaders, standing in front of the Institute 


of Musical Extension. Left to right: Vicente Salas Viu, 
Chief of the Department of Public Relations. of the Insti- 
tute, prominent musicologist; René Amengual, Secretary 
of the Institute, well-known in the U.S.A. for his compo- 
sitions; Domingo Santa Cruz, Dean of the College of Fine 
Arts, University of Chile; Humberto Allende, composer 
and professor, College of Fine Arts; Armando Carvajal, 
conductor, National Symphony Orchestra of Chile. 


in six months of constant contact with outstanding edu- 
cators and administrators in the fourteen Republics were 
music or the arts in education referred to as “fads and 
frills.” 

The attitude of musicians in these Republics is also 
far different from that with which music education in 
the United States has had to cope. Contacts were made 
and extended conferences were held with leading musi- 
cians in every country. Without exception, they ex- 
pressed genuine interest in and support for more and 
better music education in the schools. In no case was 
music education held to be something beneath the dignity 
of a symphony orchestra conductor, a conservatory di- 
rector, a musicologist or composer, or unworthy of his 
attention and effort. 

The most significant factor in music education in the 
fourteen Republics, in the opinion of the writer, is that 
both general educators and musicians—such as compos- 
ers, musicologists, conductors who are not working di- 
rectly in music education—are so vitally interested in its 
development. They accept the premise that without music 
in general education, a country’s music life is too narrow 
in scope and the education of the children incomplete. 
This attitude will have a profound effect on the develop- 
ment of both education and music. In the United States 
until very recently music education has not, for the most 
part, had whole-hearted support from composers, musi- 
cologists, conductors, and other professional musicians. 
However, lacking such support, music educators of the 
United States have developed the profession of music 
education. 

In the Republics visited, music education has not, ap- 
parently, been regarded as a profession up to the present 
time, and the terms “music education” and “music edu- 
cator” are not in general use. Teachers of school music 
are referred to as Profesores de la Musica or Especia- 
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This could be one of the Conference planning groups often pictured in the Journal—and in fact it is, for these 

teachers of music in elementary and normal schools in Santiago, Chile, are among those who participated in 

the formation of the first professional organization of music educators in Chile, “‘E] Centro de Profesores— 

Especiales de Musica.” Meetings are held regularly and a liaison has been arranged with the professional 
organization of secondary school music educators of Chile. 


listas de la \ltisica and classes are spoken of as classes 
in solfeo and canto. In the United States it was not 
until about 1930 that the expression “music education” 
and “music educator” came into widespread use to des- 
ignate a professional activity in the primary and second- 
ary schools. Indicative of the change in attitude in the 
United States is the fact that in 1934 the professional 
organization changed its name from Music Supervisors 
National Conference to Music Educators National Con- 
ference. 

In the opinion of the writer, a similar trend is already 
under way in Latin America. First of all, it seems obvi- 
ous that the teaching of music in the schools will develop 
as a profession to the extent that persons engaged in 
this work so develop it. This trend will come, as it did 
in the United States, from the bottom up and not from 
the top down. The solution of teaching problems, in- 
cluding methods, must be worked out by music teachers 
themselves. 

Comprehensive programs for the training of musicians 
in conservatories were found in practically every country 
visited, but there seem to be no comprehensive plans 
for the training of music educators. Where courses in 
pedagogy are offered in conservatories for persons who 
may do some school music work, more emphasis is placed 
on music than on education, and musicians—rather than 
educators—are responsible for the courses. 

Exactly the same situation prevailed in the United 
States until some forty vears ago, when the teachers of 
public school music themselves realized that they were 
not necessarily good teachers of their subject just be- 
cause they were conservatory graduates, and that in 
addition to their musicianship they needed the tech- 
niques of education. They further realized that the con- 
servatory system of private instruction differed greatly 
from a public school system with one teacher and a class 
of perhaps fifty students; they also came to realize that 
techniques suitable to non-professionals differ radically 
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from those employed by professionals. Problems such as 
these gave impetus to the organization of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, which has been responsible, 
more than any other one factor, for the development of 
music education as a profession in the United States. 

The writer found a somewhat similar trend in the 
other Republics visited—the awakening, so to speak, to 
the need for more systematic music education in the 
schools, and more time for music education. There is a 
growing awareness that a planned program of teacher 
education in music education must be developed in nor- 
mal schools and university departments of music as well 
as in conservatories; that materials especially designed 
for use in schools are needed ; and that group gatherings 
and professional organizations can be mutually helpful 
through interchange of ideas. 

In the Republics visited, however, the idea that all 
music teaching in the schools must be done by persons 
who are musicians is still emphasized to a very great 
extent. To be specific, the writer observed that a very 
large percentage of music teaching in elementary schools 
was carried on by professors of music, and that the class- 
room teachers in these schools considered the music 
programs outside of their province. In other words, the 
idea of regular classroom teachers actually giving in- 
struction in music under the supervision of music edu- 
cators has not as yet taken root. It is precisely this idea 
that is being most actively encouraged in the United 
States at the present time. If music education is to be 
widespread it must start in the elementary and rural 
schools and the bulk of the teaching program must per- 
force be the responsibility of the regular classroom 
teacher working under the supervision of experienced 
music educators. In the United States these music edu- 
cators act as supervisors and assist the classroom teach- 
ers; they give demonstrations but do not necessarily 
assume direct responsibility for daily classroom work. 

The writer observed that the school-community rela- 
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tionship has not been encouraged to any great degree in 
the other Republics visited. As a matter of fact, it is 
only within recent years that this relationship gained a 
foothold in the United States and that its educators have 
realized the importance of their profession in community 
affairs. There is probably no more effective connection 
between the home and the school than is afforded by the 
school music program. The beginnings of this type of 
activity in some of the countries visited will be noted 
later. 


Administration and Training 
in Music Education 


MINISTRIES OF EDUCATION 


Be ATTITUDE of the Ministries of Education in the 
fourteen Latin-American Republics augurs well for 
the development of the arts as a part of education. These 
ministries are made up of persons who understand the 
art aspects of education and want to see them developed 
to a greater extent. Some of the Republics have wisely 
included Directors of Cultural Relations in their Minis- 
tries of Education. In Colombia, Peru, Venezuela, and 
Cuba considerable time was spent with persons charged 
with the development of cultural activities. The writer 
was deeply impressed by their work and gratified by 
their interest in music education and their realization of 
its significance. 

The centralized organization of education in Latin 
America as compared with the local and state set-up in 
the United States may well have a beneficial effect on 
music education. In Latin America the Ministries of 
Education are directly responsible for their countries’ 
over-all educational programs. In the opinion of the 
writer, this concentration of control, which does not ex- 
ist in the United States, may result in a more rapid 
expansion of music education. 


CONSERVATORIES 


In practically every one of the fourteen countries vis- 
ited, the music teachers in the public schools are receiv- 
ing their training in the conservatories, whereas in the 
United States the great majority of music educators come 
from departments of music in universities and _ state 
teachers’ colleges (formerly called normal schools). In 
Latin America the emphasis is almost entirely on training 
musicians, while in the United States emphasis is placed 
on training musicians and educators. It was observed, 
however, that there is a marked trend at present in the 
Latin-American Republics toward more courses in ped- 
agogy and methods in the conservatories. 

This trend was found in some of the older conserva- 
tories, including those in Mexico City, San Salvador, 
Jogota, Santiago de Chile, Lima, Santiago de Cuba, and 


The reader will find in the text of this and the succeeding installment 
references to all groups and scenes shown in the pictures. Addresses of 
persons or institutions will be supplied to MENC members who wish to 
initiate correspondence (see note on page 19). On this page, beginning at 
the top: (1) University of Puerto Rico Chorus in community concert, 
Augusto Rodriguez, Director; (2) District Band, Luis Rivera, Director, 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic; (3) Mariachi Band, La Escuela de 
Iniciacién Artistica, Mexico City; (4) Cristébal High School Orchestra, 
O. E. Jorstad, Director, Cristébal, Canal Zone; (5) The Choral Society 
of Havana in traditional Holy Week Concert in the Cathedral, Maria 
Munoz de Quevedo, Conductor. 
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Havana. An interesting experiment is being worked out 
at the conservatory in Santiago de Chile with a small 
group of classroom teachers who are not musicians. 
They meet regularly to study music education methods 
for use in elementary schools. 

Some of the more recently organized conservatories 
are considering the idea of a department of music educa- 
tion within the conservatory, and are making plans for 
well-organized curricula in music education, including 
not only theory, the teaching of instruments, courses in 
pedagogy, philosophy and psychology of music education, 
but also courses in practice-teaching by the students be- 
fore they enter the profession. Among the conservatories 
where these new ideas are taking hold are those in San 
José, Costa Rica; Panama City; Cali, Colombia, and in 
the Dominican Republic. If ways and means can be found 
whereby the older and the newer conservatories can 
interchange information with each other and with the 
United States, we may look forward to a more uniform 
concept regarding the aims and objectives of music edu- 
cation within the hemisphere. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


In considering the preparation of music educators— 
that is, teacher training—certain normal-school develop- 
ments should be mentioned, though they are by no means 
the only ones that exist in the countries visited. The 
normal school in Santiago, Panama, with an enrollment 
of over 800 students, includes some courses in music 
education and plans to increase the number of music 
courses so that the students can actually teach music 
when they become classroom teachers. In the Rural 
School in Picota (Escuela Rural de la Picota), near 
3ogota, where some of the teachers for rural schools in 
Colombia are prepared, the writer observed practical use 
of folk music and folk dances, and instruction in informal 
instruments, such as the guitar. The future teachers in 
this school are taught how to present programs using 
their own folk music and dances, and when they go into 
rural communities in Colombia they will have no diffi- 
culty in applying this type of instruction. In the opinion 
of the writer, this plan is sound, musically speaking, and 
is certainly an economical and practical way of develop- 
ing Colombia’s music education. 

Another interesting activity in normal schools was 
observed in Santiago de Chile. Refresher courses are 
offered regularly for teachers who are already in active 
service and who wish to return for such courses in music 
education. The teachers not only listen to lectures, but 
actually participate in the music activity, including sing- 
ing games and rounds, which they will later be able to 
give to their pupils. In other words, these courses in- 
clude the practical application of music education. At 
Normal School No. 2 (La Escuela Normal No. 2), in 
Santiago de Chile, future teachers receive considerable 
training in music education, including participation in 
one of the best a cappella choirs heard on the trip. 

The importance of the normal schools in the develop- 
ment of music education in Latin America was observed 
in Venezuela. Here, musicians and educators have sug- 
gested that courses entitled “music education” should 
begin in the normal schools, and that classes in solfeo and 
canto should be a part of a broader program. 

At the Normal School in Puno, Peru, near the Boli- 
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vian border, folk music and folk dances of the country 
are used as the basis of the music education program of 
the future teachers. It was the good fortune of the writer 
to attend a special presentation of a folk music and dance 
program in Lima by a group of thirty-seven girls who 
had come from Puno. Another excellent example of the 
use of folk music was observed in the Normal School in 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, where much use is made of 
Haitian folk music under the supervision of the Director 
of Music Education of the Republic. In San Salvador, 
at the Normal School “Espana” (La Escuela Normal 
“Espana’), all of the arts are integrated in the general 
education program, and annual productions are under- 
taken by the 300 students in cooperation with the Or- 
questa Sinfonica Salvadoreia and La Banda de los 
Supremos Poderes. 


UNIVERSITIES 


In general, the universities in Latin-America have not 
participated in the music education program in the same 
way as have the universities in the United States, and 
only a few have schools of music. At the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico, the National School of Music trains 
students for professional work. An interesting activity 
of this school is the monthly concert given by the stu- 
dents in the Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico City, at which 
an orchestra, a chorus, or soloists are heard. There are 
also outstanding music groups in the following universi- 
ties: The Catholic University in Santiago de Chile; 
Santa Maria University, Valparaiso, Chile; National 
University, Caracas, Venezuela; the University in Ha- 
vana; and the University of Puerto Rico. 

Special mention should be made of the activities of the 
University of Chile in Santiago, which gives to Chile a 
coordinated program: of music deserving much com- 
mendation. The success of this program is due to the 
University’s College of Fine Arts, under which the Con- 
servatory and other schools of fine arts function, and 
where instruction in all the fine arts is given. Also under 
university supervision is the Institute of Musical Exten- 
sion, which is responsible for the Chilean Symphony 
Orchestra, the Chamber Music Society, young peoples’ 
concerts, and the Department for the Investigation of 
Chilean Folk Music. The Institute also serves as head- 
quarters for the Society of Chilean Composers. The suc- 
cess of this coordinated community music program is due 
to unusually skillful leadership and vision; from it will 
come some exceedingly fruitful developments in the mu- 
sical life of Chile. Additional stimulus will be given to 
this already well-organized program from plans now un- 
der way for a broader music education program to be 
carried out in cooperation with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the professional organization of music educators 
in Chile. 

Finally, in reviewing performing organizations within 
institutions, mention should be made of the chorus in the 
National Conservatory in Mexico, the chorus and or- 
chestra in the Conservatory at Cali, Colombia, the Orfedn 
Lamas in Caracas, Venezuela, the chorus in the new 
Conservatory in Panama, the chorus in the National Con- 
servatory in Guatemala, the chorus and orchestra in the 
Conservatory of the Province of Oriente in Santiago de 
Cuba, and the chorus and string orchestra in the Na- 
tional Conservatory in Bogota. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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And in All Other 
Music Organizations and 


Music Classes Also 


CHILD-WISE school superintendent once said, 

“You can fool the old folk, but you can’t fool a 

bunch of kids.” That man knew whereof he 
spoke, and in what he said lies one of the fundamental 
precepts for obtaining and maintaining good discipline 
in a music class—or any other kind of class: Don’t 
try to bluff. 

It is uncanny how even grade-school children can spot 
bluffing. Teachers certainly realize that no one can 
know everything ; that no one is expected to know every- 
thing. Why should they, then, try to cover up when 
they can’t answer a question? When the first flutist 
asks how to trill high B-natural, and if the teacher, not 
a flute specialist, is not sure of his ground, isn’t it better 
to say, “That fingering is so seldom used that I just 
don’t remember it,” than it is to try to bluff out the 
question with an evasive answer? If the director cues 
the bassoon, only to hear the bass clarinet playing the 
passage, let him say, “Sorry,” and go merrily along. 
Time spent alibiing is wasted, and the students are not 
interested in excuses, anyway. The more one wags his 
jaw trying to give the impression that he knows some- 
thing about a point on which he is ignorant, the more 
his ignorance is advertised. 

Other good rules for us teachers to set for ourselves 
come to mind: 

(1) Have’ ideas, objectives, and up-to-date discipline pretty 
clearly defined. 

(2) Permit self-government to some extent. 

(3) Keep the mind alive and tuned to the group; fairly bubble 
with enthusiasm (it’s contagious) and smile (it doesn’t hurt the 
face). 

(4) Don’t bore the children. 

(5) Expect big things from the organization; let them in on 
the big objectives and plans. 

(6) Don’t hold grudges. 

(7) Reward with praise things well done. 

(8) Experiment; think up something new; ask for ideas. 


(9) Don’t give the pupils time to get into trouble. 
Is the class to be regimented, stifled, grooved? Does 
one want automatons holding instruments? Does one 


relish the idea of lock-step routine? We find that such a 
system lacks freshness and spontaneity. Complete indi- 
vidual freedom is not to be desired. Better results are 
obtained if the organization is free individually only up 
to the point where individual acts step on the other fel- 
low’s toes. No one should be permitted to get up and 
roam about at will; instruments should be played only at 
the proper time; posture should be comfortable, condu- 
cive to good breathing and proper handling of the 
instrument. Talking to one’s neighbor in class may be 
permitted when the group as a whole is not being ad- 
dressed by the instructor, but the instant a student com- 
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mits any act which distorts the efficiency of the group, 
any individual in it, or himself, then that person should 
promptly be dealt with. 

Now a few thoughts on self-government: Elections 
are not always practical because popularity does not nec- 
essarily mean ability. A hard-working, sensible, solid 
sort of fellow, one who can assume responsibility and 
delegate tasks to others without offense, usually makes a 
good chief officer. The quiet, solid chap who is always 
on time, who is meticulous about his personal appear- 
ance, and whose grades and I.Q. are above average, often 
makes a fine librarian. The businessman type is useful 
as treasurer. The boy with a clerical flare enjoys check- 
ing roll, absence slips, etc. The athletic fellow can 
handle equipment. These officers should be held to their 
jobs. They may rate special privileges, such as exemp- 
tion from examination, entry before bells, etc. Insist 
upon the students performing the duties they are asked 
to perform by the officers. Hold yourself as the court 
of appeal when clashes occur. At the first indication of 
official laziness, take the officers’ stripes away for a while. 

Members of instrumental groups occasionally get in 
mental ruts. They sometimes feel that “the effort is not 
worth the chips.” The attitude of “let’s sleep this one 
out today” crops up once in a while. The repertoire 
gets old; the “guy on the podium” looks the same; the 
scribbled cartoon on the music folder actually gets re- 
pulsive where yesterday it stood for the wit and skill of 
the embryonic cartoonist. When these days come, the 
director should get the students out of the mental sag 
in some way. Negative psychology grows insidiously. 
Do an about face; change music; stand them up; invite 
a joke session; ask for a pet peeve confession; discuss 
new marching maneuvers. Anything to pull Old Man 
Lethargy up by the seat of his pants and boot him out 
the window. A genuine enthusiasm will catch on, and 
away you go over another hump. Radiate confidence, 
smile, and direct that smile at some one in particular— 
perhaps as a reward for a well-played passage. Who 
loves a sourpuss? If you think your face is going to 
crystallize, get it set in a grin that shows your wisdom 
teeth. 

Young folks are bored with recitations by the director 
regarding his special talents, his experiences, etc. Put 
the soft pedal on such things. If the occasion arises when 
your students sincerely want to know about some of 
your work, your successes, disappointments, eic., relate 
these things as though they had happened to someone 
else. An instrumental organization that is bored is going 
to find new and novel ways to combat its boredom at the 
expense of discipline. 

Don’t be afraid to reach for the moon, and expect 
your pupils to do some reaching too. In fact, demand 
the maximum effort from everyone, including the mascot. 
PAGE 
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A Practical Program of 
Music Integration 


As Practiced 
by a Practical Music 
In tegrator 


HEN PRE-REGISTRATION BLANKS were tallied in 
V9 the spring of 1943, I found that the second of my 
two “Men in Music” classes was too small to be 
continued. For all the years that | had taught in Stock- 
ton (California) High School I had struggled to arouse 
interest in classes in music appreciation, enjoyment, and 
understanding. I had taught these courses under a 
variety of titles, but always with the same purpose in 
view—that of increasing the possibilities of richer living 
for students. With the advent of the war, pressure was 
heing exerted on the boys for additional mathematics and 
science courses to prepare them for the Army or Navy. 
Girls were taking home nursing and business courses and 
rushing through school in order to take jobs at the 
earliest possible moment. Naturally, the art electives 
were suffering, but my fund of ideas was not yet ex- 
hausted. If Mohammed would not go to the mountain, 
the mountain would go to Mohammed. With the slogan 
of the MENC—IVider Horizons for Music Education 
| felt that perhaps the time was right to attempt a real 
program of integration, something which had long been 
crystallizing in the back of my mind. My sister, Eleanor 
Short, supervisor of music in the San Jose Schools, had 
been giving, with great success, isolated lectures on 
topics such as “The Ballad in Music and Literature.” 
However, I had a more definite program in mind. 
| went to the principal and explained my idea; the 
afternoon class in “Men in Music,” which is the title of 
our Music History class, would have to be dropped, or 
else I should have to go out and beseech students to sign 
up for it; | proposed to have an hour marked Correlation 
on the schedule and suggested that I be free to organize 
lectures integrating music with any subject in the cur- 
riculum where the teacher would have me. <A big order! 
[ didn’t realize how big until I got started in it, nor did I 
realize how fascinating it would be, nor how much | 
would learn as a result. Because | was fortunate enough 
to have a group of young practice teachers from the Col- 
lege of Pacific working under me, | could turn any of 
iny classes over to them when I felt it was not expedient 
to have my class join with a history or an English class. 
In other words, all of the lectures would not come at 
Period VII where my schedule read “Correlation,” but 


[ would try to give a lecture at any period during the 


day when it was requested. In this way I could reach 
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many more students and through this program I might 
interest more students in signing up for music courses. 
| explained my plan to the principal, who was pleased 
with the idea, and at my suggestion he called a meeting 
of heads of departments. At this meeting there were a 
number of requests for lectures. 

The next step was to go to the head of each depart- 
ment and ask him where he felt that I could be of the 
most service. Of course, the most fruitful fields were 
in the social studies and English. Before school closed 
in June [ sat down with each of these departmental 
heads and made a list of courses offered and indicated 
where music could fit into them. My preparation during 
the summer involved keeping an “Idea sheet’ for each 
talk that had been suggested, and every time I thought 
of a fact or a record which could be used to illustrate the 
theme, I jotted it down. I consulted the Reader's Guide 
and listed magazine articles on various subjects such as 
“The Music of South and Central America,” “Music as 
a Healing Power,” “Music in Colonial Times,” and 
“Famous Musical Refugees”; whenever possible I talked 
over ideas and problems with colleagues and friends, be- 
cause I have found such discussions extremely fruitful. 
In other words, I was practicing the art of “serendipity.” 
If you consult your dictionaries, you will find that 
“serendipity” is a coined word meaning “the gift of 
finding valuable or agreeable things not sought for.” 
With such a broad field to cover I was having to make 
use of every stray thought or idea. But almost every 
item of reading or conversation during the summer could 
he used in some way and before long many of the “idea 
sheets”” were covered with notes. 

When school opened in the fall, I asked for the privi- 
lege of talking to the members of each department in a 
group, explaining my idea and asking for ideas from 
them. At these first meetings I jotted down the approx- 
imate time when the teacher would be ready for a certain 
unit. Then, as soon as possible, I went to the individual 
teacher, and together we set a definite date and period 
when I would bring music into her subject. I consulted 
with her as to the course of study, and if possible exam- 
ined a copy of the course syllabus in order to make the 
music fit as closely and appropriately as possible into 
the work the class had been doing. 


+ 


Most of the lectures were given in the large choral 
room in the Music Department, and often that choral 
class and mine in Music Theory or Men in Music would 
join with the class in Current Literature or Economics 
or Current European History. As a result, some lec- 
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tures were given to a small class of seventeen students 
and some to four classes combined, totaling 124 stu- 
dents. It seemed to be a treat to academic and commer- 
cial students alike to come to the music building. We 
felt that it was valuable publicity for the Music Depart- 
ment to have so many students coming there who might 
otherwise never see our attractive rooms, nor know what 
we were offering. Of course, sometimes there were 
conflicts, and then I took our portable phonograph right 
into a history or English classroom. 

For the first few weeks after school began, I had no 
requests. to peddle my wares. It began to look as if I 
were having a light load, with only five instead of the 
customary six teaching periods. I had expected this, 
however, for I knew that it always takes time to organize 
classes at the beginning of the year. Then the requests 
began to come in, and, before I knew it, | was almost 
swamped. After the first couple of lectures, when the 
students began to know what I was doing and word 
spread around that it was much more fun than having 
regular class, they began begging their teachers to sched- 
ule me in their class. This was just the reaction that [ 
had hoped for. 

The first lecture that I was called upon to do was to 
give a model speech demonstrating an object to the 
Public Speaking class. I chose as my subject, “The 
Violin,” since it was comparatively easy to demonstrate. 
The talk was timed very well, for Yehudi Menuhin was 
scheduled to give a concert in Stockton the following 
week. I sketched the history and construction of the 
instrument, comparing the latter to the human body. I 
explained the types of effects possible and played records 
to demonstrate. We were all sorry when the bell rang. 

The second call came from the World Literature 
teacher to tie in music with the great writings from 
Spain. For this I used the story and some music from 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, contrasting this conception with 
excerpts from the Strauss Don Juan. Following this, | 
played excerpts from the Strauss Don Quixote. Of 
course, the students were particularly interested in the 
ability of Strauss to characterize people through music 
and to represent such things as the bleating of sheep 
and the storm. I finished with the retelling of the 
Alarcon story, “Corregidor,” and mentioned the opera 
of Hugo Wolf on that plot and the ballet, The Three- 
Cornered Hat of de Falla on the same story. Some 
music of de Falla brought Spanish atmosphere into the 
period. 

It was always my objective to bring the class into 
participation in each of the lectures, and, in the case of 
the literature class, I asked for volunteers to tell por- 
tions of the stories as they knew them. 


~ 


My next topic was to prepare a talk for the Economics 
class, a. senior group, on “Consumer Buying Problems 
in Musical Instruments.” Although it is impossible to 
purchase new radio-phonographs or pianos, still the 
students were very much interested in knowing for what 
points to look. Here I asked for some of the boys who 
had tinkered with radios to help me to explain such 
terms as the ‘“Three-Gang Condenser,” and the “Tweed- 
er Speaker.” I consulted the Consumers’ Digest to find 
the best buys recommended for large and small radios in 
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1942, explaining that after the war there might be many 
new makes. I talked about types of needles to use in 
record playing, the correct way to handle and store rec- 
ords, and the reasons for the small output of records 
today. I recommended books such as David Hall’s The 
Record Book and Kolodin’s Guide of Recorded Music 
which evaluate records. I gave them some reasons for 
the improper construction of some of the new small 
pianos and some advice as to what to look and listen 
for in buying a piano. The lecture finished with a dis- 
cussion of radio programs, methods of judging, and the 
responsibility of the listening public. I gave each stu- 
dent a mimeographed sheet of the time, name, and sta- 
tion of the radio programs which I considered best. 

That same week I was requested for a “tour de force.” 
To conclude the unit on Vocation in Social Studies 9b, 
I was to give a two-day discussion of “Music as a Voca- 
tion and an Avocation” and the “Offerings of the Music 
Department,” “Use of the Music Library” and “How to 
Listen for Fun.” I repeated this program four times 
and each time spoke to several classes grouped together, 
reaching a total of 315 freshmen. I gave each of them 
the mimeographed sheet of fine radio programs. 

In rapid succession I compared the stories of Tristan 
and Parsifal with /dylls of the King for a junior English 
class, talked on the * Music of Spain” to a combined group 
of Spanish classes and spoke to the European History 
class on the subject “How Music Influenced the Napo- 
leonic Era.” In this lecture I concentrated on the 
Marseillaise, its importance as a real marching song, and 
its use in Tschaikowsky’s Overture 1812, Schumann’s 
Two Grenadiers and Carnival Pranks in Vienna and, of 
course, Beethoven's treatment of Napoleon in the Eroica 
Symphony. 


pos 


It took real research to do a talk on the “Music In- 
spired by Greek Mythology” and another on “Music in 
the Time of the Greeks” since both of these lectures were 
given for 9a classes, and it was necessary to avoid repe- 
tition. For the second lecture I concentrated on the 
beginnings of notation and the scale, as well as on the 
interest of Pythagoras in the scientific side of music. 

At the end of the first quarter I found that I had 
given twenty-two lectures on ten different subjects to 
1,233 students. I was much encouraged about the whole 
project, for I felt that if this procedure were continued 
for four years during a student’s high-school career, he 
would, on a conservative average, undoubtedly have 
music integrated into other classwork about eight times. 

During the second quarter, I again gave twenty-two 
lectures on twelve different subjects, only one a repeti- 
tion from the first quarter. For the Current Literature 
class I showed the “Relationship of Music and Modern 
Poetry.” I discussed and played ‘Music Inspired by 
Scandinavian Literature” for the World Literature class. 
Chiefly the music of Grieg, inspired by Ibsen and Bjorn- 
son (“Olaf Trygevasson’’), and the music of Sibelius, 
based on the Finnish epic poem, “Kalevala.” 

We discussed “Music in the Age of Chivalry” for the 
World History 9a classes, the “Music of Asia” and 
“Music of Mexico and South America” for the Pan- 
Pacific classes. We had an interesting demonstration of 
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There 
Are Still Frontiers 


And We 


Need More Pioneers 


HEN I RESIGNED the teaching position which I 

had held for seven years to accept one in an- 

other county, our home-town newspaper stated 
kindly that the new position would be a promotion—a 
courtesy often accorded departing teachers. My county 
superintendent, faced with the necessity of finding new 
teachers of music for all the county schools, warned me 
that I was flying to evils that I knew not of. I ask my- 
self now and then: What is advancement? What do we 
mean by promotion? What are the standards by which 





we measure success? 

If I were to accept the definitions of some of my 
friends, a better position is one in a larger school, a 
bigger community. But in such case, only the teachers 
in the great schools in our largest cities are the truly 
successful ones. To others, a desirable teaching position 
is the one which offers a new building, superior equip- 
ment and a system so well organized and so smoothly 
functioning that there is a minimum of responsibility. 
Sut are teachers in these fortunate posts the happiest 
ones ? 

A music teacher in a school which provides a fortunate 
situation such as I have described in the preceding para- 
graph wrote the following to a friend of mine: “I have 
a grand job here, as jobs go, but I have been aroused 
to the awareness of the fact that I have no time to live 
and be friendly with folks. I want to be working where 
I am really of service, but my work is so finely organized 
and the wheels so well greased that I don’t kid myself 
into thinking that they could not run right smoothly if 
I were to step out tomorrow.” 

I had been teaching in a consolidated school in a small 
village. There were 225 pupils, a modern building, a 
music room where all my classes were held, and a rea- 
sonable amount of equipment. I had two orchestras, a 
mixed chorus that could do eight-part singing, and grade 
children who enjoyed reading music. My new position 
is in a district that has a high school, six one-room and 
two two-room grade schools. There is no music room 
in the high school, classes are held in the gym, and the 
music and athletic departments share a small room where 
equipment is stored. The high-school building is not new 
and the grade buildings are definitely aged. Equipment 
is inadequate; in the grade schools three or four children 
use one book. Promotion? That depends upon one’s 
standards. 

“You will find you cannot accomplish as much with 
eight grades in a room as you could with a room all of 
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the same grade,” said my county superintendent. But 
has anyone determined just what must be accomplished 
for one’s work to be successful? Is one’s work a failure 
unless a certain amount of work is covered, unless cer- 
tain standards of performance are attained? Are we 
teaching children or subjects? I have given up trying 
to gauge the value of music to an individual by the re- 
sults I see. 

“You do not know what country schools are like,” he 
said further. “I do. I taught in them for five years.” 
“So did I,” [ replied. My thoughts went back to that 
first school of mine. It was in the homestead country of 
Montana where I, a seventeen-year-old high-school gradu- 
ate, spent my first day in a country school. The building 
was a former homesteader’s home, a one-room log build- 
ing with a sod roof, and walls chinked with gumbo, a 
heavy clay. The room contained desks for the seven 
children, a stove and a woodbox, a small blackboard 
and, as I recall, a broom. There was no desk for the 
teacher. The children brought their books from home. 
I am sure I learned more in those first days than did my 


+ 


“You will have winter driving to do,” my superintend- 
ent pointed out. Well, I did winter-driving last year, for 
that matter. But my thoughts went back again to my 
first school, when two of the children and I walked two 
miles across the fields to school, and as the snow deep- 
ened I broke drifts for them. The temperature dropped 
below zero and the morning walk was not a pleasure 
jaunt. When school closed for the winter at Christmas- 
time I rode home—a three-hour trip with the thermome- 
ter standing at thirty below zero. There were no houses 
at which I might stop to warm myself in that lonely ride 
across the snow-covered hills. And easterners try to tell 
me one doesn’t feel the western cold because it is a “dry” 
cold! I recall trips when the temperature was over 100 
only there was no shade! And to think 


pupils. 








in the shade 
that driving in a comfortable, closed car—warm in 
winter, comfortable in summer—is a hardship to us 
moderns! I am not too keen about driving on ice. But 
did you ever ride a horse through slippery gumbo, when 
for safety you rode with your feet out of the stirrups and 
hoped that if your horse went down you would be lucky 
enough to land on top? Are we so soft today we must 
have everything made easy for us? 

I was a girl of fifteen when our family moved West. 
Two years later, when we filed on a homestead and built 
a log house, we children of the family were tremendously 
proud. We felt, somehow, that we had something in 
common with Abraham Lincoln and with the pioneers 
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A UNIQUE presentation of the opera is offered photographs and drawings of the composer, the 
in this Victor Recordrama by combining cast, and of scenes from stage productions of 
voices, music, pictures and text. “The Heart of “La Bohéme.” 

La Bohéme” is a condensation, with only the Licia Albanese, leading soprano of the Metro- 
most melodious and stirring moments of the politan Opera Company, and Beniamino Gigli, 


work on records. The other parts of the drama world famous tenor, head the fine cast which 


are supplied in descriptive notes that includes Tatiana Menotti, Afro Poli, Duilio 
carry the listener from one musical Baronti, and Aristide Baracchi. Members of the 
peak to another without disturbing Orchestra of La Scala Opera, Milan, conducted 
the continuity of the story. The inside —_ hy Umberto Berrettoni, assist the singers in this 
cover of the album and six album-size brilliant performance of “La Bohéme.”’ Especially 
pages contain authoritativeinformation recommended for classroom use. 


on Pucciniand “La Bohéme.” Included 
are full Italian texts and English trans- 
lations of all vocal parts of the Recor- 
drama, synopsis of the action linking 

the arias and ensemble pieces, and Five 12-inch records . . . . . List Price $5.75 


MUSICAL MASTERPIECE ALBUM 
M980 OR DM980 


Other new Victor releases for January: 


KINGS OF THE WALTZ. A medley of Strauss waltzes ROUSSALKA: Act III; Mad Scene and Death of the 

including Emperor Waltz, Loreley, Doctrinen, Southern Miller (in Russian). Feodor Chaliapin, bass, and 

Roses, Delirien, Die Fledermaus and Wine, Women G. Pozemkovsky, tenor, with orchestra, M.Steimann, 

and Song. Played by the London Philharmonic conductor. 

Orchestra, Walter Goehr, conductor. Musical Masterpiece Record 11-8695 

Musical Masterpiece Record 11-8696 I2inch record. ..... + . « List Price $1.00 
12-inch record . . . ; . . . List Price $1.00 


PRELUDE INE MINOR (‘Cathedral’) and Fugue in 
E Minor, J. S. Bach; E. Power Biggs, organist, laying 


SUITE BERGAMASQUE: Prélude and Menuet, Debussy; the Baroque organ in the German Museum of Harvar 
. Robert Schmitz, pianist. University. 

Musical Masterpiece Record 11-8694 Musical Masterpiece Record 10-1121 
12-inch record . ... . « « « List Price $1.00 10-inch record . . . ow « « Sees 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


) YVICTOR RECORDS 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMOEN, WN. J. 
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who had built the country. Those homesteading days 
were not always easy, but we were experiencing the 
thrill of pioneering. 

Perhaps that is why, today, I prefer the pioneer jobs. 
Perhaps that is the reason why I turned aside from the 
city position offered me this summer to tackle the prob- 
lem of music in a one-room rural school. My district 
had a part-time teacher of music in the high school last 
year, but the grade children had no music. There is 
work to be done, much work. 

My upper-grade children cannot do three-part singing. 
Can three-part singing be accomplished in one hour a 
week, divided among all the children in the school? Per- 
haps not this vear, but there is a technical goal, at least, 
toward which I can strive. And isn’t it equally important 
that the coming of the music teacher is an event that the 
pupils look forward to all day—and her appearance 
in the room is a signal for delighted smiles to appear on 
thirty faces? It is important to teach part singing, but 





isn’t it just as important to have the children associate 
music with happiness ? 

My high-school orchestra had its second full rehearsal 
today. Their playing was not a delight to the ear. About 
two-thirds of the twenty-five members had not pre- 
viously played in an orchestra. Should I feel sorry for 
myself because I do not have a well-trained ensemble 





to begin with, or shall I accept the challenge—a problem 


to be met and conquered ? 

We are not all fitted for the pioneer jobs, just as we 
are not all capable of excelling in some of the other 
phases of music education. But let us not say that the 
work of the pioneer is unimportant or undesirable be- 
cause it is done in comparative obscurity. There is a 
pleasure in pioneering that the one who seeks the soft 
jobs knows nothing about. There is a joy in tackling the 
hard job—and conquering it—that far exceeds the plea- 
sure to be derived from working in pleasant surround- 
ings. It is hard work, but the dividends are great! 
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OUR professional organization, at the time the projects and activities for which the organi- 
Y these lines are written, is faced with im- zation is responsible—some of which are quite 
portant emergency decisions which call directly concerned with the war effort. 
for clear thinking and wise counsel. Our gov- As stated in the last issue of the JOURNAL, 
ernment has asked that all “conventions” MENC is prepared to comply with any emer- 
scheduled to convene after February 1 be cur- gency requirements and to accept its share of 
tailed or canceled. The immediate response in the wartime responsibilities and burdens. The 
the heart of every loyal music educator when presidents of the Division Conferences and 
this news was disseminated naturally was that their associates on the respective Division 
all MENC programs calling for meetings Boards are meeting the challenge squarely, and 
should be dispensed with entirely, if such perhaps before these paragraphs have reached 
course be in the best interests of the war effort. the reader’s eyes, the presidents will have an- 
Without question, drastic action on the part mounced the course agreed upon. Such an- 
of our government leaders was necessary—if nouncements, it is planned, will be sent through 
only because the demands, both civilian and the mail to all members and friends of the or- 
military, upon transportation and housing fa- samization, = ; 
cilities were increasing at a rate hardly appreci- At this point, it is fitting to say that never in 
ated by the average citizen. Without question, the history of the Conference have MENC offi- 
too, the people in the areas bearing the brunt Ces given more wise and effective leadership 
of this brutal war are suffering hardships and than have the presidents of the six Divisions 
hazards that make most sacrifices for which during the current biennium. This statement 
we in the United States are called upon seem 'S attested by the success of the several educa- 
like mere trifles of inconvenience. tional and promotional enterprises of the Con- 
Nevertheless, any organization or group in ference in which the presidents have taken 
this country which has a job to do and which ™4JOF responsibility for planning and supervi- 
must bear its share of maintaining our national Sion. My hat is off to Presidents Gratia Boyle, 
spirit and our determination to win the war, Wayne S. Hertz, Vincent Hiden, Max S. Noah, 
must consider all factors carefully before mak- Hazel B. Nohavec, and Alfred Spouse. I know 
ing a decision which cripples the power and that members of MENC and its auxiliaries and 
services of the organization. For this reason, state affiliates will yon ae the sapeuniueentr! that 
the officers of the Music Educators National ‘°VY¢TY Support and aid within our power will be 
Conference have utilized every available means ie = — — that with them we shall 
to secure information and advice upon which to cr i ads ie Gs or ee ae 
base decisions regarding the six Division insti- -casion. In the full spirit of loyalty to yon 
tutes, long since planned for the period March country and devotion to our profession we shall 
9 through April 23. Such a decision involves carry on. 
not alone the matter of curtailment or cancella- JOHN C. KENDEL, President 
tion of meetings, but also plans for carrying on Music Educators National Conference 
bf xx 
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[7s New/ | 
ITS Hee! 


This new, exciting Pan-American “‘Tune-up 
Fanfare” wall chart, the latest thing for your 
rehearsal room. 


FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


Designed with a double purpose, this newly 
released visual education aid is of ample size 
for easy reading from the wall by all members 
of your band or orchestra. Its purposes are for 
tuning and warming-up the entire ensemble 
or section, and playing a fanfare. 

Many suggested variations for the use of the 
chart are included with it. Tuning, melodic fan- 
fares, effective rhythmic and harmonic variations. 

Made to sell at the nominal price of 25c, 
now introduced free to school bandmasters and 
orchestra conductors, one to an applicant; 
additional copies 25c each. Get your chart now 
and enjoy its many interesting and helpful uses. 
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PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
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AND NOW IS 


THE TIME TO USE THE PAN-AMERICAN 


MUSIC APTITUDE TEST! 









Pre-testing for music aptitude is a great timesaver for the music 
educator. The P.A. aptitude test is the most complete, reliable and 
easy to use method of measuring musical ability. Test booklet and 2 
grading masks, 50c. Students’ test cards are priced at 100 for 50c. A 
complete outfit of booklet, 2 grading masks and 500 test cards, $2.25. 








PAN-AMERICAN BAND 
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You'll Want These Music Teaching Aids Too! 


Wall fingering charts (6) large enough for 
visibility from players’ chairs. Worth much more 
in any rehearsal room than 25c each. 

Instrument family charts (3) illustrate band 
and orchestra instruments; seating, marching 
formations. 25c each chart, 75c per set. 

Band and Orchestra Guide, 52 pages, illus- 
trated. Now in 15th edition, 50c. 

Posture chart, a constant reminder to sit 


INSTRUMENT CO. e 


DEPT. 


correctly, 25c. 

Musical Instruments and the Masters (24 
pages), instrument histories; biographies, 
pictures of 12 famous composers. 10c each, 
$1.00 per dozen. 

Order thesz indispensable aids to school 
music instruction. Ask for free folder, “School 
Music Teaching Helps,’’ describing many 
other things you'll want. 
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ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Instrumental Music Education 


Looks Back 


Is Instrumental Music 


Teaching Still in the 
Horse and Buggy Period ? 


HE RECENT PUBLICATION of texts and reference 

books in instrumental music, a heretofore relatively 

unattended area, reveals, in a way, the growing im- 
portance of this aspect of music education. These pub- 
lications indicate the deepening respect for instrumental 
music teaching and emphasize the necessity for establish- 
ing certain philosophical and psychological understand- 
ings in this field. However, in one area at least—that of 
the historical background of instrumental music—I do 
not believe the authors have treated the subject in a way 
which would lead to greater insight into such understand- 
ings. 

In the main, the history of the development of instru- 
mental education has been presented as a chronology of 
dates, events, and people. As important as this informa- 
tion is, historical study can do a great deal more for us. 
We understand better our present problems, formulate 
objectives beyond those stated in previous decades, re- 
vise organization, construct improved materials, in the 
light of what the past has accomplished and taught us. 
For history to be of influencing value, we must compre- 
hend thoroughly not only the sequence of particular data 
but, more important, the fundamental generalizations, 
concepts, and principles which give meaning and rela- 
tionship to these data. Much that remains problematic 
and controversial in instrumental music education today 
can be given clarification and perhaps solution if trends 
underlying the past are fully understood. Let us briefly 
review, therefore, some of the major educational trends 
of the past fifty years and see whether instrumental 
music instruction today reveals comprehension of and 
benefit from these larger educational developments. 

Music established itself in the public schools in the last 
few decades of the nineteenth century. As music gained 
recognition, two major developments eventuated. First, 
the grade teacher became responsible for general music 
instruction; second, the instruction was primarily con- 
cerned with music reading. Regarding the first develop- 
ment, the grade teacher gradually became proficient in 
handling all school subjects by following the sequence 
outlined in the textbook and having pupils memorize and 
recite the materials involved. This procedure was sup- 
ported by the psychology of mental discipline ; and since 
its principles dictated the prevailing theory of learning, 
it was thought all learning, including music, had to be 
severe, rigid, and even disagreeable in order to be ef- 
fective. It is amazing how much instrumental instruc- 
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tion goes on today persistent in the employment of pro- 
cedures, mentality, and atmosphere of disciplinarian 
psychology. 

Another dominating principle of this educational phil- 
osophy placed emphasis on the future value of selected 
learnings and materials, regardless of their lack of ap- 
plication and influence in immediate living. In accord 
with this attitude it was argued that learning the technics 
of music would facilitate and enhance future musical un- 
derstanding, appreciation, and enjoyment. Under these 
conditions music had to prove its educational value, not 
in terms of its aesthetic import or immediate contribu- 
tion to personal development, but in terms of its subject 
matter, its teaching feasibility as a subject, and its dis- 
ciplinarian value and subsequent benefits. 

The stress on reading was the way chosen to meet the 
above-mentioned qualifications. Such stress demanded 
that each child learn to master the printed page of music. 
The method for achieving this was drilling the students 
through a series of tonal and rhythmic problems, pro- 
gressing in technical difficulty. In short, musical mean- 
ing, its art value, became subservient to technical mas- 
tery. Instrumental music teachers can profitably exam- 
ine their procedures and materials and judge, themselves, 
how tenaciously the undesirable features of this type of 
musical learning have remained in instrumental instruc- 
tion. Am I reserving enjoyable musical experience 
through the instrument until some distant date? Am I 
making arduous technical training a dogmatic prerequi- 
site to that future happy day’ Or am I permitting the 
instrument to contribute to the total personal growth of 
the student here and now through pleasurable participa- 
tion and through having easily perceived and attainable 
objectives ? 

The turning of the century and its first decade brought 
changes in educational outlook which profoundly affected 
public school music. Enthusiasm for the strict pedagogy 
of formulated instruction, detailed information, and aca- 
demic emphasis, gradually subsided as the child-study 
movement received increasing interest. In 1890, Wil- 
liam James’ Principles of Psychology was a forceful be- 
ginning in the overthrow of the theory of mental disci- 
pline. John Dewey was emphasizing the child in cur- 
riculum planning, relating the school to life, and devel- 
oping unity in education on the basis of the learner’s 
interactive experience with his environment. 

The .changing outlook in education was evidenced in 
music by the new song approach. The singing of songs 
of charm and worth, as well as gaining reading ability, 
was recognized as an important part of the music lesson. 
Though this approach was an encouraging advance from 
the music program which stressed reading and technical 
exercises, it did not supplant this established emphasis. 
Song singing was introduced not so much for aesthetic 
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Band Numbers 





RING CONCERTS 





| LANNED BRASSES TO THE FRONT Cuyler Hershey Leonard 
A Novelty March featuring Cornets, Trumpets, Trombones, and Baritones 
Full Band, 75c Parts, each, 10c 


we Helpful Suggestions, Covering Many {ames OF THE BAYADERES Rubinstein 
° DANCE OF THE HOURS, from “La Gioconda” Ponchielli 
4 Planned. Each of the Numbers Listed Military Band, $3.00 , Parts, each, 20c 


am Material and for Its General Appeal. 













































, ‘ a age : LARGHETTO, from “Second Symphony” Beethoven-Lake 
mination with Return Privileges will be Standard Band, $2.00 
Full Band, $2.75 Conductor, 60c 
Symphonic Band, $3.50 Parts, each, 25c 





LISTEN TO THE DRUMMERS Cuyler Hershey Leonard 
Novelty March for Full Band 
Full Band, 75c Parts, each, 10c 
For Instrumental Groups MINUET, from “Symphony in E flat’ Mozart-Lake 
Standard Band, $2.00 Conductor, 40c 
AFFETTUOSO Thomas A. Arne Full Band, $2.75 Parts, each, 20c 
Trio for Three Flutes Symphonic Band, $3.50 
Arranged by Laurence Taylor 
Score and Parts, 50 cents {MUSINGS James R. Gillette 
(COTTON BLOSSOMS James R. Gillette 
ANNIE LAURIE A LA MODERNE Cuyler Hershey Leonard Standard Band $2.00 Ful! Score, $2.00 
Cornet Solo Cornet Trio Full Band, $2.75 Parts, each, 20c 
With Piano Accompaniment Symphonic Band, $3.50 
Solo Edition, 75 cents Trio Edition, $1.25 
BADINERIE Johann Sebastian Bach panne re ee . Rensanggnsy Rollinson 
(From Second Suite in B minor for Flue, Strings, and Continuo) ae en oe arts, each, 20c 
Quintet for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon 
Arranged by Harry Hirsh REEDS TO THE FRONT Cuyler Hershey Leonard 
Score and Parts, 75 cents March for Band with Novelty Trio 
Full Band, 75c Parts, each, 10c 
BIRDLING, Op. 43, No. 4 Edvard Grieg 
Quintet for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon SKYROCKETS Cuyler Hershey Leonard 
Arranged by August H. Fischer Descriptive March for Full Band 
Score and Parts, 75 cents Full Band, 75c Rast cau, ite 
CHACONNE, Op. 62 Auguste Durand 
Quartet for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon (or Bb Bass Clarinet) SONG OF THE MARCHING MEN Henry Hadley 
Arranged by Laurence Taylor Standard Band, $2.50 Conductor, 50c 
Score and Parts, $1.00 Full Band, $3.50 Parts, 25c 
Symphonic Band, $4.50 
FUGUE, in C minor Johann Sebastian Bach 
Quintet for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon TWO SKETCHES FROM THE ORIENT Burleigh-Page 
Transcribed by Harry Hirsh Standard Band, $2.50 Full Score. $5.00 
Score and Parts, 75 cents . Full Band, $3.50 Parts, each, 25c 
Symphonic Band, $5.00 
GAVOTTE (From the Fifth French Suite) Johann Sebastian Bach 
Quartet for Two Bb Trumpets and Two Trombones 
Arranged by Scribner Cobb 
Score and Parts, 75 cents 2 . 
Orchestra Publications 
LARGO (From String Quartet, Op. 76, No. 5) Franz Joseph Haydn 
Quintet for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon ALICE IN WONDERLAND (Six Miniatures) Cecil Forsyth 
Arranged by Harold L. Meek Symphony Orchestra (Medium), $6.00 Full Score, $4.00 
Score and Parts, 75 cents Symphony Orchestra Large), $7.50 Parts, each, 40c 
MINUET George Frideric Handel FANTASIE ON POPULAR FRENCH-CANADIAN AIRS 
Quartet for Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon . a ee 
Arranged by Angel del Busto 
Score and Parts, 75 cents Small Orchestra, $1.35 String Parts, each, 20c 
Full Orchestra, $1.85 Other Parts, each, 15c 
RONDO (From Serenade No. 11) Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart Piano, 35c 
Quintet for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon 
Transcribed by Harry Hirsh ROMANTIC OVERTURE Schubert-Kelley 
Score and Parts, 60 cents Symphony Orchestra, $10.00 Full Score, $7.50 
= Parts, each, 50c 



















RUSSIAN DANCE Glinka-Rollinson 

Small Orchestra, $1.05 String Parts, each, 20c 
Full Orchestra, $1.50 Other Parts, each, 15c 
Piano, 30c 

A 

iftson Oe SERENADE MEXICAINE Cadre W. Lemon 
Small Orchestra, 75c Full Score, $1.25 
Full Orchestra, $1.00 Parts, each, 15c 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Piano, 25c 
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values, much less personal and social values, but for the 
reason that it would stimulate reading. Mastery of the 
score remained the primary objective. Nevertheless, the 
song method was a beginning in the building of the pro- 
gram on the basis of worthwhile music and musical ex- 
perience, and with some concern for the child’s interests, 
needs, and capacities. 

Though this revision of outlook took place some forty 
years ago, let the contemporary teacher again examine 
himself and decide whether he has as yet taken even this 
step of progress in his educational thinking and, there- 
fore, in his teaching. Let him ask, “Am I concerned 
with the personal development of my students by rec- 
ognizing and utilizing their interests, capacities, and limi- 
tations, or is my all-engrossing worry that the students 
must learn the chromatic fingering I assigned—because 
I think they ought to know it and because it’s in the les- 
son anyway?” If our worries are confined only to the 
mastery of a rigid sequence of mechanics, we haven't 
accepted in our thinking or infused in our teaching the 
best that educational progress has taught us. 


+ 


As public school music expanded after 1910 into an 
increasingly diverse program, the objectives of singing 
and reading lost their primary status and became part of 
a more inclusive purpose. They became means and ac- 
companiments to the supreme aim of the enjoyment of 
music as music. The term “appreciation” was applied 
to express this all-pervading desire to have all musical 
training and experience lead to greater pleasure and 
understanding. This appreciational aim, combined with 
the growing regard for the child, led Birge to declare 
“That knowledge comes not by being poured in, but by 
doing desirable things which are motivated by the child’s 
intrinsic interest, was a discovery as momentous to school 
music as to education in general.’’* 

Momentous, indeed—but to how many instrumental 
music teachers? We must still learn how to have our 
instruction grow out of and be motivated by the child’s 
cares, desires, and abilities. To make predominant the 
musical or appreciational values and to infuse these into 
every aspect of instruction is an attitude which many 
instrumentalists have not yet accepted. Their star is 
guided primarily by the conviction that their job is 
mainly that of technical training. Why this erroneous 
understanding ? 

Though the appreciational trend indicates that there 
was definite effort to make its objectives inspire and per- 
meate all of the increasing number of diverse activities 
in the music program, until very recently music educa- 
tion failed to encompass and implement the deep meaning 
of this basic aim. The apparent paradox finds explana- 
tion if the larger educational orientation of the traditional 
curriculum is reviewed. In so doing, one would realize 
that the educational framework in which the music cur- 
riculum operated and was formulated was one not con- 
ducive to the fullest. comprehension and application of 
the appreciational aim. 

We have already seen how the song method of teaching 
music reading led the music program away from the 
technical subject-matter treatment and interpretation of 
its art. At this same time, the movement of the scien- 








* Birge, E. B. History of Public School Music in the United States, 
p 160. Philadelphia: Oliver Ditson Co., 1928. 
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tific study of education rejected the emphasis on sheer 
subject matter taught, regardless of its contribution to 
citizenship aims, and investigated the total curriculum 
content in order to determine what subject matter in 
particular was valuable to include in the various subject 
areas as means for achieving the desired aims of good 
citizenship. After selection, the subject matter was al- 
located to the various grades most suitable to the at- 
tainment demands. Courses of studies became little more 
than predetermined selection and outline of what to teach 
in each subject and in what grade. 

Another aspect of the larger educational reference 
which influenced music instruction was the dominance 
of the connectionist theory of psychology. The scientific 
study of education determined what should be taught. 
The prevailing stimulus-response theory of learning ex- 
plained just how this selected material should be taught. 
As a result, courses of studies began including, besides 
the specification of minimum essentials for each grade, 
definite procedures and methods for teaching and mas- 
tering the materials involved. 

With these two dominating educational influences, 
music education could not exemplify the fundamental 
aim of appreciation as we understand this aim today. 
Even today, however, the struggle continues against prin- 
ciples and procedures based upon atomistic psychology, 
against materials poor in musical value, against a philos- 
ophy emphasizing the technical and reflecting a confined 
interpretation of the import and influence of the aesthetic 
in education. The music program in the traditional cur- 
riculum included all those evils against which contem- 
porary outlook is rebelling. Chief among these are the 
academic approach to music with its formulated sequence 
of problems, the undue stress on information, skills, and 
techniques and the learning of these by way of drill, 
repetition, and habit formation. 

What influence did the nature and practices of the 
traditional curriculum have upon class instruction in in- 
strumental music, which at the period we are now dis- 
cussing, had only recently been introduced into the school 
program? The major function of the beginning instru- 
mental music classes was that of training players for the 
grade orchestra, which in turn prepared them for the 
high-school bands and orchestras. The more quickly the 
student learned his instrument, the more readily he would 
be permitted to join the orchestra. Since the music 
teacher was eager to have as large an orchestra as pos- 
sible, and one constituted of capable players, the instru- 
mental-class instruction became little more than intensive 
concentration on the pupil’s rapid technical advancement 
on his instrument. The acquirement of technical dex- 
terity, not musical performance and enjoyment, became 
the all-pervading objective. 

With such an aim being paramount, instrumental in- 
struction and learning were mechanical in approach and 
emphasis. Learning the instrument became a series of 
strictly formulated technical patterns. Tone, fingering, 
control, and reading proficiency developed as this hier- 
archy of patterns became progressively more complex 
and demanding. Perfecting the execution of the selected 
rhythmic, tonal, and fingering patterns was accomplished 
by formal drill, stress on scales, and repetitious exercises. 
All of this was calculated to lead to mastery of the in- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-NINE 
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SCHOOL BANDS 
HELP 

“KEEP ’EM 

FLYING’ 






“You School Musicians can be proud of the part you're 
playing in helping the war effort. As a part of your school 
band you do help ‘keep ’em flying’ by active participation 
in wat bond drives, war rallies, inductee send-offs, war 
plant production award ceremonies, etc. Music is impor- 
tant also as a morale builder... it helps keep civilian 
spirit high . . . it inspires war workers to greater effort in 
backing up the boys at the front. ‘Keep ’em playing’ to 


>>> 


‘Keep ’em Flying. 
When civilian production resumes, new CONN Band Instru- 
ments with improved intonation, tone, and mechanical refine 


ments will be ready for you. Be sure you get a new postwar 
CONN — You'll find it was worth waiting for! 


C. G. CONN, LTD., DEPT. 112, ELKHART, INDIANA 
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OFFICIAL PHOTO U.S. AIR FORCES 





At present the huge Conn manufacturing 
facilities are devoted to production of war- 
vital precision aerial and marine naviga- 
tion instruments, including: Gyro-Horizon 


Indicators, Sensitive Altimeters, Mounted 






Compasses, Observer Compasses, Large Flat 






Compasses, Binnacles, Indicator Lamps, and 






Silver Bearings for Airplanes. 











American Songs for American Children 


UNITED STATES FOLK-SONG SERIES—NO. 5 


iE first two songs are especially suitable for younger 
children. The lilting nonsense of Risselty, Rosselty 
makes light of a serious subject—the slatternly 

If you want to give it the full dignity of a long, 
high-sounding title, you may announce, with R. R. 
Denoon, of Springfield, Missouri, “This song is entitled 
‘Te risselty, rosselty, hey don dossity, nickelty, nackelty, 
rustical quality, willady, wallady, now, now, now.’” The 
course, shows many variations—in a Texas 
“Hey, gee-wallity, nickety-nollity, rest of your 
and, in a singing-school version reported from 


wite. 


refrain, of 
version: 
quality,” 
Oklahoma: 


With a wree wrah wraddle 
And a Jack straw straddle 
And a little brown bridle come under the broom. 


The present version—Mr. Denoon’s—was transcribed 
from a record in the Archive of American Folk Song by 
Charles Seeger. 

All Around the Maypole, sung by a group of Negro 
school children in Brandon, Mississippi, and transcribed 
from an Archive record by Charles Seeger, may be played 


Risselty, Rosselty 
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All Around the Maypole 


Moderato (¢-72) 
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w, Miss Sal-ly, wont you shout for joy? And now,Miss Sal- ly, wont you bow * 
Moderato (¢-96) 
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seed a dog and his name was Blue, And I bet you five 
CHORUS 
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dol-lars he’s a good one, too, Say-ing “Come on, Blue, boo - hoo”’ 


as follows: The players join hands in a ring and walk 
around, stopping and clapping hands while the player 
skipping in the center bows and chooses a partner to 


“jump” or dance with. 
Old Blue, sung by Carl Roberts, Fort Spunky, Texas, 
and transcribed from an Archive record by Charles 


Seeger, tells the old story of devotion between a man and 
his dog with peculiarly American pathos and humor. 
To give it the right effect, you should vary the chorus as 
follows: after Stanza 6, “Saying, ‘Come on, Blue, you kin 
*” and after each of the remaining stanzas: 
And you may 
before 


have scme too, 
“Saying, ‘Go on, Blue, I’m comin’, too.’ ” 
build up the story with the following stanzas, 
and after Blue’s death: 


“Blue, what makes your eyes so red?” 
“I’ve run them possums till I’m almost dead... . 


There is only one thing that bothers my mind; 
Blue went to heaven and left me behind. 


When I get there, the first thing I'll do, 
Grab me a horn and blow for Old Blue. 
Metronome indications for the tunes are only approxi- 


mate. —B. A. BOTKIN 


EXTRA STANZAS 


Risselty, Rosselty 


(2) Oh, she swept the floor but once a year, 
She swore her brooms were all too dear. 

(3) Oh, she combed her hair but once a year, 
And every rake she gave a tear. 

(4) Oh, she churned the butter in dads old boot, 
And for a dash she used her foot. 

(5) Oh, the butter came through a grisly gray, 
rhe cheese took legs and run away. 


6) Oh, the saddle and bridle is all you'll get, 
If you want any more you may sing it yourself. 


Old Blue 


(2) Shouldered my ax and I tooted my horn, 
Gonna get a possum in the new ground corn. 


(3) Got that possum up a ’simmon tree, 
Looked at the possum, possum growled at me. 


(4) Possum come down on a swingin’ limb, 
Blue barked at the possum, possum growled at him. 


(5) Got that possum and I put him in a sack, 
Next thing I knew I had him on my back. 


(6) Baked that possum good and brown, 
And I laid them sweet potatoes round and round. 


(7) When Old Blue died he died so hard 
That he shook the ground in my back yard. 


(8) I dug his grave with a silver spade, 
I let him down with a golden chain. 


[EpItoRIAL Note: The United States Folk-Song series is pre- 
sented by the MENC Committee on Folk Music as a continuation 
of the program initiated by the 1940-42 Committee, to acquaint 
music educators and their pupils with authentic examples of the 
great wealth of our country’s folk songs. The first four install- 
ments of the series were published in the JouRNAL issues of Janu- 
ary, February-March, April, and September-October, 1944. The 
Committee and the Editorial Board are grateful to B. A. Botkin, 
Assistant in Charge of the Archive of American Folk Song of the 
Library of Congress, and Charles Seeger, Chief of the Music Divi- 
sion of the Pan American Union, who serve the Committee as 
technical experts in the selection and editing of the songs and in 
the preparation of the comments which are so important as “back- 
ground” information for teachers and students. ] 




















RECENTLY PUBLISHED MUSIC 
Suitable for Use in Schools 


SOLO WIND INSTRUMENTS WITH PIANO 


G. SCHIRMER TEN-STAR SOLO COLLECTION 
OF FAVORITE MELODIES 
Arranged by MAYHEW LAKE 


Now available for any one of the following instruments with piano accompaniment: 


Bb Trumpet (or Cornet), Bb Fluegelhorn, Eb Alto Saxophone, Eb Alto Clarinet, Bb Clarinet, Bb Tenor Saxophone, 
Bb Soprano Saxophone, Bb Bass Clarinet, Trombone, Baritone, Bassoon. 


CONTENTS 
Walther’s Prize Song, from ‘Die Meistersinger”’.............. RE eS Ne ee na eee ©. Rasbach 
Hymn, from ‘Finlandia’ (Paraphrase)..................:..:ccccess000 J. Sibelius eT, Free TE citsccicesessensecesneven aibeaninensniiaiailia G. Verdi 
ET eer TE O. Speaks By the Bend of the River.............cccccccccccccseeseesen. Edwards 
Andante Cantabile (Theme from Fifth Symphony)..P. I. Tchaikovsky Arioso (Vesti la Giubba), from “I Pagliacci”’.......... R. Leoncavallo 
SES TF TI TI i rsisitscctcstsccssnveasccsesincnasenccecctcnssons A. Dvorak Cavatina, from ‘Robert le Diable”’.............00................G@. Meyerbeer 


Solo Part and Piano Part, $1.00 


CHORUS 


Collection 


Schirmer’s Favorite Secular Choruses (SAB) 














15 well-loved compositions, arranged and adapted by Carl F. Mueller..... a atest ‘ .60 
Octavos 
SATB Oct. No. Price Oct. No. Price 
Cadman. The Brooklet Came From the Mountain........ 9246 20 Niles. WR OE TO assis sn cssisiccssisserne —S 15 
Friml-Stothart. Donkey Serenade .......c.cccccccscssesssseseeseeseens 9409 18 a ee eee itaeietabellasadensi lieamensees 9319 15 
Huhn. We Fight for Pecce..........cccccccscscscssesssesssessseessneeenees 9343.15 Thomas. May-Song ................. wevnenennncenennsssnnnnncnnneenees 9295.16 
Lethbridge. Maranoa Lullaby (Australian Aboriginal Thomas. Scene Religieuse (Sion)........ : aisiolsanaasmnen .-9297 -20 
I sislhoccesssistiaieicnshisoisnvichaahibiaten sveaseaingialbapsedenidaanesaiciaaeinasianene 9370 10 Tyee. Keep Lowi BE, Dei ecccsccccscccsecccssessscsccsessescesssecie One AS 
I. Men ao. sccensinatasianisiudicditiincdetsnconaarebatnisieden 12 I * SUMMIIINIII assscenaninntsiabaciahedisarnishicisiinnniticessnenencecsanshenenesian 9349 5 
a) eee -10 Te Te ania neieccttitncictcncenecrcneel 9266 15 
Speaks. The Hills of Kerry mt. 
Wolfe. Rise for Your Home and Your Land....... ..9377 10 SA 
SAB Macfarlane. Within the Heart ‘Tis Ever Spring............ 9276 10 
Malotte. The Lord’s Prayer.................. enanenine 9264 15 
TTBB 
SSA Barnes. The Barefoot Trail...............:ccc008 ...9290 12 
a Te I i sai ceicicrcctetnercpirarletccncinnoemnnns 9305 15 Friml-Stothart. The Donkey Serenade................ 9249 -16 
Cadman. The Moon Behind the Cottonwood.................. 8989 .15 Guion. Carry Me Home to the Lone Prairie... 9291 -16 
Friml-Stothart. The Donkey Serenade... 9250 ~—-.16 Malotte. Spread Your WinGS..........-.. 9323.16 
Grieg-Goldsworthy. In the Silence.............. seaaoia 9321 15 Rubinstein-Sodero. Since First I Met Thee...... $285.12 
SY ES 9344.12 Niles. I Wonder as I Wande?.............0- 929215 
a, «CIE aise csicicsnninissnccsneccssnesicssvicscnnesees 9275 10 Talmadge. The TWINS... 9286 10 
Mozart-Ross. The Light of the LOrd..............ccccceceeeeeeees 9327 12 
Mueller. Here Am I, O Land of Mine... 9303 15 BOYS, TB 
Niles. Black Is the Color of My True Love's Hair........ 9380 5 Frim]-Stothart. The Donkey Serenade........... ..9248 15 
oe 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 
I: Se MeN ME eins ciexsatencascnessseaicesipoionsenibipeiciceaiipiaenhosisliatunaiisiletasneadasiiicteanieaiantnial -75 
On the required list, in the moderately difficult class, of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs competition, 1944-1945, Junior Division. 
Obtainable at your local dealer's, or from 
New York 17 Cleveland 14 CIC Mit New Orleans 12 Los Angeles 55 
3 E. 43rd St. 43 The Arcade 130 Carondelet St. 700 West 7th St. 
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Recent Publications 


BOOKS 


The American Singer, Book One, by John W. Beattie, Joseph- 
ine Wolverton, Grace V. Wilson, and Howard Hinga. [New 
York: American Book Company, 1944. 170 pp. and Index. 
$1.96.] 

Book One of “The American Singer” music series is a musical 
for the teacher of the pre-school child and of the 
On these one hundred seventy pages is found 
edu- 


gold mine 
first-grade level. 
the finest kind of music materials suitable for the most 
cative experiences for little children. 

Songs occupy an important place in this book, with sugges- 
tions concerning their use The songs are not exercises with 
words added to teach a “problem,” but they are genuine songs 
about the things children love. They are listed under the 
following topics: Home, School, Occupations, Travel, Nature, 
Special Days, The Farm, and Animals. Several songs were 
by children, some of which excel many songs ‘written 


written 
Folk songs with suitable texts 


down" to them by composers. 
and in correct range are preponderant. 

A short unit called “Rest and Relaxation” is included, the 
value of which is understood by teachers who work with chil- 
dren who are overstimulated and need music’s power of re- 
laxation. 

Many teachers believe that the only way to learn rhythm is 
through bodily movement. Here is material for free rhythms, 
rhythmic chants, interesting songs and time-proved composi- 
tions by the masters, all to be used in developing the rhythmic 
sense. No exercises are used in this fine collection. Such fine 
material develops taste in children. The suggestions to teach- 
ers concerning how to carry on this rhythmic program will be 
of great value The list of recorded materials is worthy; 
there is not a bit of poor music suggested for quiet listening. 
There are lists of commercial band instruments and of home- 
made ones that cost nothing, which should put this much de- 
bated activity into its real educative place. For playing on 
toy instruments, there are songs to be sung and then played. 
There seems to be nothing lacking. 

If you are deeply concerned with what music does to the 
personality of a child, you may not approve of the segregated 
grouping suggested in “curing the ‘out-of-tune,’” but never- 
theless you will find in this book songs and games that will 
do the trick because of the power of the songs themselves. 

Any child having experience with the material in this book 
will be a happier and richer member of our American way of 
life —Joseph A. Leeder 


What Is Music? by John Erskine. [ Philadelphia: é 
Lippincott Company, 1944. 203 pp. with Bibliography and In- 
dex. $2.75.) 

As an accomplished musician Dr. Erskine should know the 
answer: as a brilliant writer he should be able to give it clear 
statement. But that expectation proves to be entirely too 
naive: for devoted laymen ask many questions about music, 
and these questions disclose interests that pursue a great 
diversity of directions. Since Dr. Erskine is sympathetic 
toward all the inquiries, his book becomes dispersive; it exam- 
ines not only music but also musical affairs, in all the multi- 
farious aspects in whicn they are encountered in the world 
today. Chapter-titles such as How Many Kinds of Music, What 
Is Music Made Of?, Musical Notation, Musical Instruments, 
The Performer, The Publisher, The Critic, indicate the omniv- 
orous range. Rather than a definition of music, the book is 
therefore a geodetic and topographical survey of it. Prospective 
readers need not fear disappointment, however, because of 
that Instead, the discussion gains in general interest pre- 
cisely because the active mind of Dr. Erskine is at liberty to 
play unrestrainedly over so varied a field, instead of to bend 
itself to the task of constructing one ultimate nugget of 
philosophical definition. The reader may feel, it is true, that 
the title really belongs to some other book; but he will also 
feel that that other would probably not be so rewarding or 
so readable as this one. 

To quicken and direct thought is better than to impart 
information: and Dr. Erskine is adept at the better task. 
Perhaps it is finical, therefore, to quibble over minor matters 
of fact—but WHY should C to B-flat be termed a seventh 
“diminished,” and WHEN was it discovered that E, as an 
upper partial of C, emerges only “an octave (sic) and six 
notes above the fifth’’ (G)? 

The book is beautifully printed, and the bibliography is 
much enriched by comments which Dr. Erskine makes on many 


of the books listed. —wWill Earhart 


National Anthems of the 21 American Republics (Excerpts). 
Arr. for piano by Luis Guzman. {Washington, D. C.: Music 
Division, Pan American Union. Second edition, revised, 25c.] 
This is a revision which contains changes made in the official 
versions of some of the anthems during the past ten years. It 
also increases in length the excerpts of most of the anthems. 
The arrangements are very good; simple enough to be played 
by anyone with fair pianistic ability. The anthems, of course, 
are not complete but enough of each is given to acquaint the 
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performer or listener with the distinctive qualities of each. 
The copies also include listings of other musical material re- 
lating to the American Republics, particularly the materials 
helpful in working out musical units on the Latin-American 
Republics. The Pan American Union is to be congratulated 


and thanked for making this edition available to music edu- 
cators. —Charles M. Dennis 


BAND 


American Seamen Overture, by Michael Edwards. [New 
York: Edwin H. Morris & Co. Inc. Standard band $3.50; sym- 
phonic $5.00; conductor 50c; extra parts 20c ea.) An excellent 
overture for band. Easy, tuneful, and with plenty of audience 
appeal. Consists of several well-known “nautical” songs clev- 
erly woven together. A fine job of scoring.—T. Frank Coulter 


To the Land of My Own Romance, by Victor Herbert, transc. 
for band by William Teague. [New York: M. Witmark & 
Sons. “B” set of parts $2.50; “C” $1.50; condensed score 50c; 
extra parts 20c ea.] A beautiful waltz theme, well adapted 
for band scoring, and well scored. Very usable material. 

—T.F.C. 


Holiday for Strings, by David Rose, arr. by David Bennett. 
[New York: Bregman, Vocco & Conn, Ine. Full band $5.00; 
symphonic $7.50; conductor’s score $1.00; extra parts 25c¢ ea.] 
“Holiday for Strings—for Winds!" Aside from the fact that in 
the original composition the pizzicato effect is exploited, and a 
suitable counterpart is hard to achieve in a band arrangement, 
the number is effective. Bands that can play a light staccato 
and whose audiences like their programs flavored with light, 
popular music will welcome this number. Mr. Bennett's tran- 
scription is excellent. —Clifford P. Lillya 

Song of America, by Alexander MacPhedran, arr. by C. Paul 
Herfurth. {New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Standard band 
$1.00; symphonic $1.75; conductor 20c; extra parts 10c¢ ea.] 
A good, easy march, introducing “America” with counter- 
melody and woodwind embellishments. Solid, interesting mel- 
ody with fanfare trumpet part. Very playable and within the 
range of any good band. —T.F.C. 


The U. S. Engineers, by Ralph Matesky, arr. by Tom Clark. 
[New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Standard band with conduc- 
tor’s cond. score 75c; symphonic with score $1.50; conductor 
25c; extra parts 10c ea.] Another good marching song, honor- 
ing a particular branch of the Military Service. Pleasing, 
eatchy melody with good snap. Smartly scored. —T.F.C. 


Prelude In Eb Minor, by Dmitri Shostakovitch, arr. by 
George Donald Mairs. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. Stand- 
ard band with conductor’s cond. score $2.00; symphonic with 
seore $3.50; conductor 35c; extra parts 15c ea.] Fine band 
scoring of one of the shorter preludes of a most interesting 
composer of our own period. Good material for any good band. 

—T.F.C. 


Caisson Song, arr. by Forrest L. Buchtel. [Chicago: Neil 
A. Kjos Music Co. Full band $1.00; conductor 25c; extra parts 
10¢ ea.] The composer has combined the “Caisson Song” and 
“See the Conquering Hero Comes” to make a patriotic number 
of sufficient length to be used by itself on a program. A 
“break” strain based on bits of other patriotic tunes give the 
composition an interesting contrast, and in no place has the 
arranger exceeded the technical abilities of the average class 


C band. —C.P.L. 


ORCHESTRA 


The Caissons Go Rolling Along, by Edmund Gruber, arr. by 
H. R. Kent. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Small orchestra 
75e; full $1.15; piano conductor 20c; extra parts 10c ea.] Here 
is a fine arrangement of the well-known Artillery song. Easy 
key, vocal parts available, and very usable. Arrangements of 
this kind have in the past been published too exclusively for 
band. It is good to see some of them for orchestra.—T.F.C. 


Mexican Overture, by Merle J. Isaac. [New York: Carl 
Fischer, Ine. Small orchestra $1.35; full $1.85; symphonic 
$2.50; piano conductor 35c; extra parts 20c ea.] A nice over- 
ture of the “medley” type, being made up of several familiar 
Mexican melodies. It is smartly scored and has plenty of 
appeal for both players and audience. —T.F.C. 


Russian National Anthem (New Hymn of the Soviet Union), 
by A. V. Alexandrov, arr. by Merle J. Isaac, and Red Cavalry 
Song, by Dm. and Dan Pocrass, arr. by Merle J. Isaac. [New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Small orchestra 75c; full $1.15: 
piano conductor 20c; extra parts 10c ea.] Good scorings of 
two short Russian numbers. This music is of special interest 
to us and our audiences now on account of our relationship 
with Russia. —T.F.C. 
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sred Waring 


CHORAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The well-known choral arrangements heard 


on Fred Waring’s radio programs are being pub- 
lished for Mixed Chorus, Girl's Choir, and Men's 
Glee Club. 


“Roy Ringwald, Tom Scott, Harry Simeone, 
and Robert Shaw, who create the original settings 
for the Waring Glee Club, re-voice the same ar- 


rangements for these publications. 


New material is being released regularly, 
and we will be pleased to keep you informed, 
upon request, of new arrangements as they become 


available. 
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ORCHESTRA—Continued 
British Eighth, by Zo Elliott, arr. by C. Paul Herfurth. 
[New York: Carl Fischer, Ine. Small orchestra 75e; full 
$1.15; piano conductor 20c; extra parts 10c ea.] A good 
march of the quick-step variety. Good melody and counter- 


melody. Most school orchestras have need for some material 
of this kind. Technically within the ability of most school 
groups. —T.F.C. 

Schelome (Solomon), by Ernest Bloch. Hebraic rhapsody 
for violoncello solo and full orchestra. [New York: G. Schir- 
mer, Inc. $1.50.) This is excellent music of a highly emotional 
character. It is extremely difficult, however, for both soloist 
and orchestra, and is probably usable by only the most highly 
advanced college groups. —T.F.C. 


Symphony for Strings, by William Schuman. [New York: 


G. Schirmer, Inc $1.50.] A most interesting work of high 
caliber It requires a string group of unusual technical skill. 
Zo 


First Symphony, by Samuel Barber. [New York: (i. 
Schirmer, Inc $2.00.) Marvelous music, but beyond the limi- 
tations of most school or college groups. 

(The Schirmer Edition of Study Scores, including the three 
numbers mentioned above, offers a very valuable addition to 
the student's library. They are of convenient size, well printed 
and bound, of reasonable price, and include an excellent variety 
of numbers.) —T.F.C. 

Song of the Flame, by George Gershwin and Herbert Stot- 
hart, arr. by Frank Campbell-Watson. [New York: Harms, 


Inc. “B” set of parts $3.00; “C” set $2.00; piano conductor 
40c:; ensemble piano 30c; extra parts 20c ea.] (ood theatre 
air of a rather popular tune. Very good to use as a novelty. 


—Eugene J. Weigel 


Circus Polka, by Igor Stravinsky. [New York: Associated 
Music Publishers, Ine. Orchestra score $2.50.] A brisk, 
rather noisy but clever work. Not easy to perform. A novelty. 

—E.J.W 
VIOLIN 


Sonata, by Gluck, arr. for violin and piano by Jascha Heifetz 
[New York Carl Fischer, Ine. 80c.] This suave little sonata 
is a precious addition to early classic literature for violin and 
piano. The three short movements, are as fresh and crisp as 
lettuce from the ice-box. It would be interesting to hear it 
played in unison by the violin section of a capable school 
orchestra under a director who appreciates the fineness and 
the lilt of this music. —David Mattern 


The Avalanche, ©p. 11, No. 4, by Cecil Burleigh. For violin 
and piano. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 50c.] This well- 
known violinist and composer has achieved an effect of im- 
petuosity and power through fortissimo chords and octaves 
appropriately supported by the piano. A distinctly original 
piece. —D. M. 

The Little Fish’s Song, )y Anton Arensky, transc. by Arnold 
Volpe. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 75c.] This little piece 
is typical of Arensky’s gracious and tuneful style. The ex- 
perienced player will easily manage the sustained singing of 
the double-stopping as well as the short cadenza which adds 


an additional flourish D. M 
~ ‘ VIOLIN METHODS AND STUDIES 
Let’s Play the Violin, by Y. V. Canalos. [New York: Mills 
Music, Ine. $1.00." The author lays considerable stress on 
the purely physical preparation for violin study. “Setting- 


up” exercises precede any playing, with the object of preparing 
the student's left arm and hands for the muscular problems 
invOlved in playing the _ violin. The material is carefully 
graded. Fingerboard diagrams are included to help the stu- 
dent*visualize the fingering and finger positions required by 
the music. Teachers who are looking for a class instruction 


method should examine this book. ——John H. Stehn 


Modern Hohmann-Wohlfahrt Beginning Method for Violin, 
by Harvey S. Whistler. [Chicago: Rubank, Inc. 60c.] For 
those teachers who like to start on the E string this book 
might be their choice. The first three pages are quarter, half 
and whole notes on the open strings. Then, exercises 23 to 
62 are entirely on the FE string (23 to 50 in key of C). Other 
strings introduced in same manner, thus leading (when strings 
are connected) to the A, D, and G pure minor, as the first 
seales to be introduced. The material is graded progressively, 
finger exercise in middle section, and the fourteen easy duets 
in the back are in keeping with preceding material. There is 
(lines and spaces named, etc.) at the first and very 


no theory 
—Gilbert R. Waller 


few bow markings throughout. 


Introducing the Positions for Violin. Third and fifth posi- 
tions, by Harvey S. Whistler. [Chicago: Rubank, Inc. T5c.] 
The purpose of this book is to carry the class-trained violinist 
into third and fifth positions in order that the player might 
thereby improve himself in orchestral playing and be able to 
play first violin parts. The author does not minimize the 
necessity of a serious student of violin learning the other 
positions, but points out rightly enough that third and fifth 


positions should follow first and that a student who has 
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gone even this much beyond his beginning studies will be 
immensely better equipped to enjoy orchestral playing and to 
be of real value to the school orchestra. The material is ex- 
cellently presented and the student should be able to profit 
considerably from a study of the book with even a minimum 
of help from the director. —J.H.S. 


Otakar Sevcik, Opus 1, Part I: Exercises in the First Posi- 
tion, transe. and edited for viola by Max Aronoff.  [Philadel- 
phia: Elkan-Vogel Co. Ine. $1.50.] There has long been a 
need for viola material exactly of this nature. Those familiar 
with the violin book from which this was transcribed will 
know that the left hand is taken through every conceivable 
pattern in all keys in the first position. It is a drill book for 
the left hand and as such it will work marvels. There are 
some seventeen sections of quite concentrated material which 
should be used along with a regular method. It works best 
when the student takes little bits of about three sections daily, 
moving slowly but steadily each day through the book. Prop- 
erly used this material will build wonderful intonation. This 
book is not a complete method, however, and should not be 
—G.R.W. 


used as such. 


STUDIES FOR WIND INSTRUMENTS 


Modern Rhythm Scale Studies — Elementary, Intermediate, 
for (a) Trumpet, Cornet, Baritone T.C., Alto or Mellophone: 
(b) Trombone; (c) Baritone, Bass Clef: (d) Bass-Tuba, Eb and 
BBp, by J. E. Agnew. [Des Moines: J. E. Agnew. 75c ea.] 
In these several books for the brass instruments the author 
gives us excellent material to supplement standard methods 
books with scale studies that have many of the devious mod- 
ern rhythms. In general, each major scale is presented with 
the melodic and harmonic minor scales that are related, in a 
variety of extracts ranging from elementary to intermediate 
difficulty. Upon close examination of the various books printed 
one can find lessons that can be played together by various 
sections of the band if conservation of time is important. 
Seales in this new dress will be another challenge to the 
young players we are developing, and the variety of rhythmic 
and melodic phrasing should prove of lasting benefit to every 
player that goes through it from cover to cover. 

-Arthur H. Brandenburg 


Method for the Trombone, by Walter Beeler. [New York: 
Remick Music Corp. $1.00.] The problems of trombone tech- 
nique are presented in a well-chosen sequence, in a moder- 
ately rapid span. There is unusual variety in the exercises 
selected for technical development and very complete explana- 
tory instructions are included. The range of development ex- 
tends from first notes to two easy polkas (with piano accom- 
paniment) and rapid tongue technique with corresponding slide 
facility. The general approach is through melodies, original 
and standard. —J. Leon Ruddick 


Twenty Difficult Studies for Cornets, by Wilhelm Wurm, 
arr. by P. X. Laube. [Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co. Ine. 
75e.] Studies of the etude type for the advanced: student. 
They are quite melodic in style and should provide a_ real 
challenge to the trumpeter with a well-developed embeuchure. 

—J.L.R. 


rv 
Donald S. Reinhardt’s Basic Studies for the Beginner on 
Trombone (or Baritone), on Trumpet (or Cornet). ofPhiladel- 
phia: Elkan-Vogel Co. Inc. $1.25 ea.] Two new books. for be- 
xinner. They both follow traditional procedures, advance,with 
considerable rapidity, and present reading problems* articula- 
tions, intervals, and embouchure exercises simultaneously. A 


few familiar melodies are included. v- —J.L.R. 


ORGAN AND PIANO 


Saint Cecilia Series of Organ Compozitions: [New York: The 
H. W. Gray Co. Ine.] (1) Jesu, Joy of Man's Desiring, by 
J. S. Bach, arr. by E. Power Biggs, 75c. Effective and easily 
played arrangement of a favorite chorale, recommended either 
solo or accompanimental use. e (2) Litany “‘Rest in Peace,” by 
Franz Schubert, arr. by Clarence Dickinson. 75c. Many occa- 
sions call for this memorial piece, now simply arranged by a 
master hand. @ (3) Prelude on “Now Thank We All Our God,” 
by Maurice C. Whitney. 75c. Try your own improvising on 
this hymn. # (4) A Toye, by Giles Farnaby, arr. by Hugh 
McAmis. 75e. A happy trifle from sixteenth-century England, 
too brief to be used by itself. —D. Sterling Wheelwright 


Standard Series of Organ Compositions: [New York: The 
H. W. Gray Co. Inc.] (1) Kol Nidrei, by Max Bruch, arr. by 
H. Reimann, ed. by R. L. Bedell. 75c. Useful transcription of 
Bruch’s moving violin arrangement of traditional chant: 
worthy addition to recitals and services of “democratic” reach. 
(2) Offertoire, by Edouard Commette. 50c. Briefly weaves 
together three delightful Noels. © (3) Choral Prelude “We All 
Believe in One God,” by J. S. Bach. 50c. Theology set to 
music, and easily available in this new student edition. 

—D. Ss. W. 


My Favorite Solo Album: 62 Pieces in the Earlier Grades 
for Piano, revised and edited by Maxwell Eckstein. [New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc. $1.00.] Evidently this collection is 
meant to be a really truly “family album” as it contains 
everything from five-finger French kindergarten tunes to Mac- 
Dowell’s Scotch Poem. It is fun to go through these sixty-two 
pieces and re-discover old acquaintances. It is certainly a 
good dollar’s worth. The editing is most commendable.—D.M. 
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> FOR SCHOOL BANDS 








Symphonic te cangements 


STRIKE UP THE BAND OVERTURE 








NOBILITY OVERTURE ‘ 
aaa By George Gershwin 
By Charles O'Neill Transcribed by F. Campbell-Watson 
A Band.. ...$6.00 C Band .. .$3.00 Symphonic Band .$7.50 Extra parts ea. 39 
B Band. . .. 4.50 Cond. Score . Full Band....... 4.50 B Band........ $6.00 
Extra parts ea... .25 Cond. Score 75 
Concert rhrrangements 


SOFTLY AS IN A MORNING SUNRISE STUDENTS MARCH SONG 


From “The New Moon” From “The Student Prince” 
By Sigmund Romberg By Sigmund Romberg 
Transcribed by William Teague Transcribed by William Teague 


YOURS IS MY HEART ALONE 
By Franz Lehar 
Transcribed by William Teague 
Prices for Concert Arrangements 


B Band .....$2.50 ea. Condensed Score.$ .50 ea. 
C Band 1.50 ea. Extra parts...... .20ea. 


Quicks lofi err angements 


Transcribed by William Teague 


DON’T FENCE ME IN by Cole Porter 

HAPPY DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN by Milton Ager 
IT HAD TO BE YOU by Isham Jones 

JUST ONE OF THOSE THINGS by Cole Porter 


Too-Ra-Loo-Ra-Loo-Ral, 
THAT'S AN IRISH LULLABY by J. R. Shannon 


THE VERY THOUGHT OF YOU by Ray Noble 

YOU CAN ALWAYS TELL A YANK by Burton Lane 

YOU NEVER KNOW WHERE YOU'RE GOIN’ TILL 
YOU GET THERE by Jule Styne 


, 75 cach 
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RCA Building ¢ Rockefeller Center ¢ New York 20, N. Y. 
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CHORAL MUSIC 


The Willis Music Company, Cincinnati 

(1) Our Flag, by Geoffrey O'Hara, arr. by Bryceson Tre- 
harne SSA, SA or TB, TTBB, SATB, with accomp't. 15c ea. 
A virile patriotic number in rather “popular music” style. 
Voice ranges are good. Best suited to TTBB with SATB next 
best. @ (2) The Knight of the Raven Black Plume, setting by 
Bryceson Treharne. SSATBB, accomp’'d 20c. A quaint text 
and singable old melody, first published as song in 1835. This 
setting for six voices (SSATBB) is well done, with melody 
distributed to all voices in an interesting and appropriate 


manner, A splendid choral arrangement in every detail. -« 
(3) Mistah Rabbit, setting by Bryceson Treharne. For four- 
part chorus, a cappella. 15e A Southern plantation folk- 
song attractively arranged for SATB. Would make a good 
encore number or one to lighten a serious program. Nice 


choral effects os (4) I've Got A Home, setting by Bryceson 
Treharne. SSATB, a cappella. 20c. A plantation song of South 
Carolina elaborately but artistically arranged for five-part 
chorus High-school choruses would readily respond to its 
charm Voice ranges are good in all parts. © (5) Fight for 
Freedom! by Sister M. Elaine, C.D.P. For unison voices. 12c. 
A stirring patriotic song of dignity, strength and singable 
melody Its voice range (Eb-F) all on the staff, makes it a 
unison song which large groups could easily sing. © (6) The 
God of Abraham Praise, by Christine Durant. Anthem for 
mixed voices, with soprano solo. Piano or organ accomp't. 
L5e A strong anthem, more suited jo church choir work than 
to school programs. Easy. @ (7) Prayer for Peace, by Ruth 
IX. Day SSA, accomp’d. 12c. An appropriate text with sing- 
able and effective setting. Good number for girls’ glee club. 
Low G in alto part quite frequently. Easy. © (8) Fill Your 
Hearts With Prayer, by Kathryn Daniel. SATB, accomp’d. 
12c. A very effective setting of a text appropriate for these 
times Easy, yet possible of good choral climaxes. 

—Frank C. Biddle 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York 


Arrangements by Jeanne Boyd: (1) A Swan, by Edvard 
(irieg SSA, accomp’'d. l5e. A good arrangement of a most 


beautiful but less-known song of Grieg’s. It is short, delicate, 
and most effective in the hands of a good choral director. 
e (2) With A Violet, by Edvard Grieg. SSA, accomp'’d.  15c. 
A good arrangement of a beautiful art song suitable for 
mature women's voices. ° (3) The Sleeping Princess, by 
Alexander Borodin. SSA, accomp’'d.  1l6c An interesting use 
of dissonance to give an impression of enchantment, but 
forces the lowest voice too low. « (4) Mist of the Night, 
by Jeanne Boyd. SSA, accomp’d. 18c. A beautiful setting of 
an impressionistic text, most suitable for small ensemble of 


women's voices. —J.A.L. 

Arrangements by Peter J. Wilhousky: (1) When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home, by Louis Lambert. SSA, accomp’d. 
i8e. Clever and interesting arrangement of this worthwhile 
American tune, the use of which will gain rapt interest in 
both listener and performer. « (2) Cossack Call, by P. I. 


Nischinsky SSA, piano ad lib. l6c. An excellent arrange- 
ment of a vigorous text which will be most effective when 
used with a large-sized group having wide ranges. @ (3) In 
Solemn Silence (Memorial Anthem), by M. Ippolitof-Ivanof. 
SSA, piaro ad lib l5e. Excellent for today’s memorial serv- 
ices. Alto too low in one spot and needs a change in range. 
More effective with accompaniment. Text appropriate to the 
music (4) Heavenly Light, by A. Kopylow. SSA, a cap- 
pella l5e. A good arrangement of a fine song, kind to all 
the voices, and most effective for a cappella singing. @« (5) 
Bless Ye the Lord, by M. Ippolitof-Ivanof. SSA, a cappella. 
l5e Excellent, simple arrangement of a very beautiful song. 

—J.A.L. 


The H. W. Gray Co. Inc., New York 

Sacred Choruses: (1) The Sanctus, by Martin Luther, arr. 
by Clarence Dickinson. For adult and youth choirs, with organ 
accomp’t. l6ec. This setting of the sanctus, written for Martin 
Luther's German Mass, is excellent. Not difficult and provides 
fine opportunity for using combined choirs. @ (2) I Believe, 
O Lord, by Camille Saint-Saéns, arr. by Clarence Dickinson for 
mixed chorus with tenor or soprano solo, with organ accomp'’t. 


1h« The average church choir with either a good soprano or 
tenor soloist should find this a worthwhile addition to its 
library. Admirable arrangement. > (3) The Citizens of 
Chatres, arr. by Clarence Dickinson for unison, SA or SAB, 
with organ accomp't 18« Good material for the Christmas 
festival Could very well be used by either junior or senior 
high-schoc! pupils Parts for violin, violoncello, flute and 


harp may be obtained from the publisher. Junior choir, a choir 
of boys, the chancel choir and the congregation may be called 
upon to sing this carol. Not difficult. —William R. Sur 


Modern Series: (1) High Flight, by Robert L. Goodale. 
SSAA, A Cap 16e. Words by John Gillespie Magee, Jr., 
American volunteer in the Royal Canadian Air Force, killed 
in action Very fitting for these times. Musically worthwhile, 
but difficult. Calls for the high soprano tones and the low alto 
tones of the mature voice. @ (2) Li'l David, Play on Yo’ 
Harp, arr. by George W. Kemmer. For mixed voices, with 
harp ad lib., accomp’d. 16c. Senior high school and adult 
groups would enjoy singing this setting of the old spiritual. 
Superb encore material. Not difficult. —W. R. S. 
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Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Chicago 

(1) Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah, arr. by Peter D. Tkach. 
SATB, ace. 15c. Very good, not difficult. Voice range mod- 
erate. @ (2) Prince Bird’s Wooing, by F. Melius Christiansen. 
SA, ace. 15¢c. Unusual in harmony and spirit. Free in style 
like a duet. Not easy. Recommended @ (3) Sail Away! by 
Barr Knackle. TTBB. 12c. Spirited, not difficult, although 
tenor goes to high G. Recommended for high school. @ (4) 
I'se Been List'’nin’, by Harvey Waugh. TTBB, A Cap. l6ec, 
Male quartet style. —Paul W. Mathews 


Church Anthems: (1) O Lord, To Thee We Pray, by T. S. 
Severtson and J. M. La Montaine. SATB, A Cap. 15c. For 
adult choir. Good choral style. e (2) The King of Love. My 
Shepherd Is, by George Matterling. SA chorus and SAB, ace. 
l5e ea. Simple and easy, but uninspired. e (3) O God, Our 
Help in Ages Past, arr. by A. R. Lamont. SSAB, ace. 15c. 
Acceptable for large chorus for mass effect. © (4) Seek Ye 
the Lord, arr. by A. R. Lamont. SA, ace. 15¢ A two-part 
arrangement of an old favorite choir number. @ (5) Father, 
Hear Our Prayer, by Charles Williams. SA, ace. 15¢c. Simple 
and melodious. © (6) O Trinity of Blessed Light, by James 
R. Gillette. SATB, ace. 15c. Good for average church choir. 
Simple and effective. © (7) The Lord Is Exalted, by John E., 
West. SATB, acc. 15c. Typical of a much-used kind of 
church anthem which should become less common as our 
choirs improve. @ (8) Seek Ye the Lord, by J. V. Roberts. 
For mixed voices with incidental solo. 15c. An old favorite 
choir number, apparently in its usual form. e (9) Responses 
for Treble Choir, by George Matterling. SA, ace. 15c. Useful 
due to shortage of such material. © (10) Amens and Responses 
for Treble Choir, by George Matterling. SA, ace. 15¢e. Useful 
due to shortage of such material. —P. W. M. 


J. Pischer & Bro., New York 

(1) Long Years Ago in Bethlehem, arr. by Robert Elmore 
and Robert B. Reed. SSAA, accomp’d. 18c. Good. Text in- 
teresting. Second alto too low in spots (F-sharp). Change 
“Christ” to “child” on page four. « (2) Carol of the Wind, 
arr. by Robert Elmore and Robert B. Reed. SSA, accomp’d. 
l5c. Rhythm suggests lullaby. Smooth and pleasing. Idea 
of “wild wind” not indicated in music. Very singable. <« 
(3) Old Chester, by Annabel M. Buchanan. SATB, a cappella. 
l6c. Starts on a very somber note. Joyful ending. Unless it 
is for a special occasion to illustrate early psalmody it would 
be too mature for average school use. @ (4) Old 124th, by 
Annabel M. Buchanan. SATB, a cappella. l6e. Changing 
meters increase interest as well as difficulty. —F. Edna Davis 

(1) Carol of Drifting Snow, by J. M. Dougherty and Cyr de 
Brant. SSA or TTB, accomp'’d. 18c; SATB, accomp’d.  18c; 
SA or TB, accomp'd. 16c; Unison, accomp’d. 15c. Interesting. 
Quiet atmosphere. « (2) Dorset (Return, O God of Love), 
by Annabel M. Buchanan. SATB, a cappella. l6c. @ (3) 
Abide With Me, by Edward S. Barnes. SATB, with organ 
accomp’t. 35c. Possibilities, but treatment stilted. « (4) 
Missa O Magnum Mysterium, arr. by Cyr de Brant. SATB, a 


cappella. Score 80c. Nice setting. -« (5) Missa “Sancti 
Spiritu,” by A. Gretchaninoff. SATB, with organ accomp'’t. 
Score 80c. Very interesting. —F.E.D. 


Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago 

(1) I Cannot Always Trace the Way, by W. B. Olds, arr. by 
Wayne Howorth. SSA. 12c. tasy anthem, nice melody and 
pleasing harmonic variety. Middle section has solo for soprano 
voice with optional SSA background. Voices are within the 
range of one and a half octaves. Accompaniment good. «# 
(2) The Souls of the Righteous. by T. Tertius Noble, arr. by 
Wayne Howorth. SSA(B), a cappella. 12c. Easy anthem. 
The optional part for male voices lies in the baritone range 
and is very simple. Good number. « (3) Sophomoric Phi- 
losophy, by R. A. Dvorak, arr. by Wayne Howorth. SSA. 12c. 
A good novelty or encore number. Very easy. For the most 
part the piano accompaniment duplicates the voice part. Better 
sung a cappella. Top note for the sopranos A-flat. e- (4) Holy 
Art Thou, by G. F. Handel, arr. by Wayne Howorth. SSA. 
12c. A very easy arrangement of the well-known “Largo” 
from Xerxes. It is simple and direct. « (5) Let’s Dance 
(Paraphrase on “Chopsticks’’), by Wayne Howorth. SSA. 15c. 
Clever arrangement. Mr. Howorth secures variety by change 
of meter, by a clever piano accompaniment, and by contrasting 
major and minor sections. In one section he treats the theme 
in the rhythm of a Spanish serenade. A delightful number. 
Easy. 

(Mr. Howorth’s arrangements are sincere, direct, and un- 
pretentious. He keeps all voice parts within an easy range 
for even small high-school and small church choirs. Here is 
the answer to the discriminating choir director who wants 
good music that is easy.) —Rose Marie Grentzer 


VOICE, CELLO AND PIANO 


By the Rivers of Babylon (137th Psalm), by Julius Chajes. 
[New York: Edward B. Marks Music Corp. For voice, cello 
and piano. 80c.] In the style of a Hebrew lament, “By the 
Rivers of Babylon” reflects a mood similar to the familiar 
“Kol Nidre” of Max Bruch. The technical range is acceptable 
to the mature soprano, the advanced cellist, and average pian- 
ist. The polymetrical rhythm places some emphasis on mature 
musicianship, as does the emotional feeling required for com- 
plete realization of full interpretive possibilities. —J. L. R. 
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EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA Building ° 


FOR BAND 


(Contemporary Composers Series) 
FINE ARRANGEMENTS OF DISTINGUISHED 
CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 


Alla Marcia (From “Karelia Suite’ Op. 11)—Sibelius- 


Goldman 
An American Rhapsody—Cherven-Revelli 
Andalucia—Lecuona-Yoder 
Berceuse and Finale (Firebird)—Stravinsky-Goldman 
Bolero Ritmico—Longas-Yoder 
smacead Full Band 2.00 ..9ym. Band 3.00 
Carribean Fantasy—Morrissey 
Condor Pasa, El (Inca Dance)—Robles-Yoder 
Curtain-Raiser and Country Dance—R. F. Goldman 
Danse Russe (Petrouchka)—Stravinsky-Goldman 
Malaguena—Lecuona-Yoder 
March (Love of the Three Oranges)—Prokofieff-Cray 
Petite Suite—Tschaikowsky-Cray 
Theme (Piano Concerto in A Minor)—Grieg-Yoder 
ae. flr Se Oo Sym. Band 1.50 
Theme (Piano Concerto in B Minor)—Tschaikowsky- 
Yoder 
oe. fF 8? aw Sym. Band 1.50 
Triumphal March (Peter and the Wolf)—Prokofieff- 
Goldman 
Full Band $3.50 Sym. Band $5.50 
(Except where otherwise noted) 





THE BEST IN SCHOOL MUSIC 


THREE POINT 
UNISON BAND METHOD 


From Elementary 
to Intermediate Grades 


By HARTLEY M. SHELLANS 


A NEW LOGICAL and PROGRESSIVE Approach to 
Band Education . . . Combining three all-important 


features . 

POINT 1. Practical, Step by Step Instruction 
POINT 2. Modern Musical Approach 

POINT 3. Individual Development Through Group 


Study 
e 


INSTRUMENTATION 


French Horn in F Eb Horn Eb Tuba 


Eb Saxophone Oboe Trombone or Baritone 
Bb Saxophone Bb Clarinet BBb Basses (Tuba) 
Bassoon Flute Bb Trumpet or Cornet 


TEACHER'S MANUAL, $1.00 EACH INSTRUMENT. 75c 





FOR ORCHESTRA 


A NOTEWORTHY LIST OF CLASSIC AND MODERN COMPOSITIONS 


Small Full Grand 

Title and Composer Arranger Orch. Orch. Orch. 
SN iii ssinsinscisnicoratinteeonspimnnsshcaealgiitsiacstetebenibaiai Morton Gould .................. 1.75 2.40 _- 
I pr as ptsoatenseneasanNnnNNNaaUnE ee 1.25 1.75 2.50 
COMMITEE, EGBG oonccscscnccesesccsccccccnecsccseccecescscsscssees Se ee 1.75 2.40 —- 
Danse Russe (‘Petrouchka”)—Stravinsky  ..............:.ccccsseeseeees i =e 1.25 1.75 2.50 
BRON TARE onesceecsccccccsecesiesananicsvassnssesebensscvscaressecees A ee ee 1.25 1.75 2.50 
DOW Bowl SEGA. ...00cccccecsecacvecsessconscesssescecssesssccascsvceeces PI cicnictinchthanicenniepions 1.75 2.40 -- 
Gitana De Los Ojos Verdes—V. Granado6...............s0sc000000---- iy MINNIE ekcinsincicerccteces 1.25 1.75 2.50 
| TE PO ORT Morton Gould .................. 1.75 2.40 3.00 
I i alameda pntnusininnioaienasindaealial Morton Gould ...............0 1.00 1.50 2.00 
Ie Bee IE ccinessessovensscsinse 1.00 1.50 2.00 
Le Polichinelle (Punch)—Villa-Lobos...0.........00cccccccsescesseceeeseesees Ee 1.00 1.50 2.00 
i EET ARNETTE: PU II sxcticcicscitirssiins 1.75 2.40 3.50 
a disci acts csateaciensnnnsnicescidslbasiestiabinaanaaieiameineial SI eiccesinnseninsneces 1.00 1.50 2.00 
Oiseaux Tristes (Sad Birds)—Ravel..............cccccccscsssssessessceesceeees i ae 1.00 1.50 2.00 
Parade of the Wooden Soldiers—Jessel...............cccccccessceeseeseees Morton Gould ..............0. 1.25 1.75 2.50 
Rondalla Aragonesa (Jota)—E. Gramados,............ccccccceescessesseees BH. ByEMs ..........c0cseccercsssevere 1.25 1.75 2.50 
Roumanian Rhapsody Op. 11, No. 1—Enesco.............cccccccce0es Be GI cccciessincsesscnesties 3.00 4.00 5.00 
ae I iacccicsnsrissnniaienvensnectndoasiossiininasitiuiansiesaeke EADY cnncccesiveseocccecsseseesens 1.75 2.40 _ 
III. uc deta cteompgecilesinsaeuassbannaabsarnian imental Py WINE sucsucconensiicnennes 1.25 1.75 2.50 
Theme from Grieg’s Piano Concerto in A Minor.................... i, MMIII. sats éuncinsisncnncons 1.00 1.50 2.00 
Theme from Tschaikowsky’s Piano Concerto in Bb Minor......F. Guenther ................::0 1.00 1.50 2.00 
Triumphal March (from “Peter and the Wolf’’)—Prokofieff....F. Guenther ................00+ 1.00 1.50 2.00 
Un Sueno en Granada—F. Longae.................---ccsssscsseseeeseeneee a ener 85 1.25 — 
Viennese Porcelain (Waltz Intermezzo)—John Bass................ PMID sitreivincxsnvenunscinn 1.00 1.50 2.08 
Western Rhapsody—G. Kleinsinge’.................:cccccccsceseeseeseeeeseees G. Kleinsinger ................ 2.50 3.50 4.50 


Available at Your Music Dealer, or direct from 
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Radio City ° 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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Music Education 


Arizona School Music Educators As- 
sociation at its December 7 meeting in 
Phoenix adopted a program which in- 


cludes three major items: (1) Voted 
to resume music festivals in 1945, if 
feasible. (2) Appointed a committee to 


formulate a restatement of the thirty 
college units of music credits required 
for state certification of music teachers. 
At present, the thirty units may be 
secured in any one music subject. The 
Association believes that the units 
should be divided advantageously in the 
fields of music theory, applied music, 
and methods (3) Appointed a commit- 
tee to study the present state music 
course of study (now ten years old) 
and the state-adopted music texts and 
bring recommendations to the next state 
meeting 

Members of the Executive Committee 
are President George C. Wilson, 
Tucson vice - president George F 
Backe, Prescott secretary-treasurer 
Lynn Fitzgerald, Phoenix Presidents 
of district organizations Flagstaff 
James Williams, Flagstaff; Phoenix 
Robert B. Lyon, Tempe: Tucson—Rich- 
ird Swingler, Benson: Safford Arthur 
Gardner, Thatcher Members of the 
Region Five Board of Control, NSBOVA 

George CC. Wilson, Tucson; Arthur 
Gardner, Thatcher; James Williams, 
Flagstaff 


Arkansas. The I’ublic School Music 
Department of the AEA met in Little 


Rock November 14 A lecture-clinic 
was conducted by Wilfred Bain. Officers 
were elected as follows President - 
Robert Winslow, Fayetteville; vice- 


president Mrs. Ella Mae Wright, Pine 
Bluff: secretary Margaret Ella Sisson, 
Fayetteville chairman, music festival 

Mrs. Ruth Klepper Settle, Little Rock 


California. Southern District CWMEC 
met at the University of Southern 
California December 9 The program 
included five section meetings Ele- 
mentary, vocal, instrumental, music ap- 
preciation and visual education, piano 
and theory Speakers at the general 


session were Dr. Rufus von Kleinsmid, 
President of the University of Southern 
California; John C. Kendel of Denver, 
President of MENC: Vincent Hidén of 
Oakland, President of MENC California- 
Western Division. Officers of the South- 
ern District President talph M. 


MENC NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION OFFICERS, 





See Stop Press Bulletin, Page 61 





Holmes; vice-president — Wilbur H. 
Schowalter; secretary-— Marguerite 
tasco; treasurer—Ralph L. Petty; di- 
rector—Gertrude J. Fisher. 


California. Southern District Califor- 
nia School Band and Orchestra Associa- 
tion will hold its 1945 music festival in 
two sections: Solo and ensemble, April 
14; bands and orchestras, April 28. 
Plans are also under way for the formu- 
lation of an All-Southern California High 
School Orchestra in the spring. Officers 


for the current year: President—Hal- 
stead McCormac; vice-president—Gordon 
Dixon; corresponding secretary — Wini- 


fred Fall; recording secretary—Loretta 
Newman; treasurer—Thomas Allen. 


California. Southern California Vo- 
eal Association svonsored a workshop 
in choir and chorus development at the 
CWMEC District meeting December 9, 
Howard Swan conducting. Officers of 


the Association: President — Raymond 
Moremen: vice-presidents: university 
representative—Van H. Christy: junior 
college — Mabel Oakes: senior high 


school—Mary Shouse; junior high school 
—Mae Nightingale; elementary school- 
Elsa Brenneman; secretary — Harriet 
Pidduck: treasurer — Albert Keuchel: 
counsellor—Glen M. Case. 

Colorado Music Educators Associa- 
tion held its all-state clinic January 


25-27. Clinic directors: Clarence Saw- 
hill and George Howerton. Special fea- 
ture —teachers’ band, orchestra, and 


chorus, broadcasting from NBC station 
KOA, Denver, January 27, 5:00 p.m. 
The event was the first combined vo- 
cal and instrumental clinic held in the 
state, and followed the reorganization of 
the Association recently effected. The 
Association now unites choral and in- 
strumental directors of the Eastern and 
Western Slopes in one strong organiza- 
tion with a broad purpose of furthering 
music education throughout the entire 
state. The Association has four divi- 


sions: Vocal and instrumental sections 
on the Western Slope, and_= similar 
groups on the Eastern Slope. Each 





Activities 


division functions with an _ executive 
board, the four combined boards com- 
prising a state Board of Control. From 
and by this state board are elected the 
CMEA officers who serve for a term of 
two years. Officers for the current term 
are: President—Hugh MeMillen; vice- 
president—Mabel M. Henderson; secre- 
tary-treasurer — Dorothy J. Thompson 


District of Columbia. The National 
Capital In-and-About Music Club, the 
territory of which embraces portions of 
Maryland and Virginia, as well as the 
District of Columbia, held its first meet- 
ing with a program arranged by Edwin 
N. C. Barnes, head of the Department 
of Music in the District of Columbia 
Schools. Speakers were Lt. James 
Thurmond of the Navy School of Music, 
and Hugh 8S. Smith, principal of Jef- 
ferson Junior High School, where the 
meeting was held. At the business ses- 
sion, Ernest G. Hesser, director of music 
education in Baltimore, formerly vice- 
president, was elected president of the 
Club. Mrs. Helen M. Bellmann of 
Washington, D. C., was elected first 
vice-president. 


Plorida Music Educators Association, 
at the annual State School Music Clinic 
held in Tampa November 22-23, adopted 
a revised constitution and elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President—O. J. Kraus- 
haar, Lake Wales: secretary-treasurer— 
Olive Mae Menz, St. Petersburg; heads 
of the Band, Vocal, and Orchestra divi- 
sions, respectively — Major James I. 
O'Neal, Ft. Pierce; Marguerite Porter, 
Daytona Beach; Clarence Jasmagy, 
Plant City. The FMEA is comprised of 
the Florida Band, Vocal, and Orchestra 
Associations, each of which has carried 
on an active program in its field for a 
number of years. 

Max Noah, President of MENC South- 
ern Division, conducted the combined 
chorus and orchestra, 382 and 110 mem- 
bers, respectively. A one-hundred piece 
band was also organized for the clinic 
and an overflow band, which enrolled 
additional applicants who could not be 
used in the regular clinic band, num- 
bered 240. Among the speakers were 
Veronica Davis Gove and T. P. Gid- 
dings. Fred McCall was general chair- 
man of the clinic, which was very well 
attended and very successful in every 
respect. Members of the committee in- 





STATE AND CITY REPRESENTATIVES, COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


1945 Institute Planning Conference, Indianapolis, December 2, 1944 (See item on page 46) 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 
* FOR MUSIC EDUCATORS « 





Operetta Successes 
BRIAR ROSE 


Opera Fantasy in Prologue and Three Acts 
Book and Lyrics by Agnes Emelie Peterson 
Music by Louis Woodson Curits 
A delightful musical version of the beloved fairy tale, wherein 

the lovely Princess Briar Rose falls into a long, deep slumber 
after pricking her finger on the Tower Room spinning wheel, 
only to be awakened years later by the devoted Prince 
Florizel. It can be given with a cast including children and 
adults, and can be staged with elaborate detail or with com- 
parative simplicity. The choruses are for mixed voices, and 
there are twelve female and twenty-one male characters re- 
quired. Time of performance, two and one-half hours. 

Price, $1.50 

Libretto, 0 
Stage Manager's Guide and Orchestration Available on Rental 


THE MARRIAGE OF NANNETTE 


A Comic Opera in Three Acts 
Book and Lyrics by Agnes Emelie Peterson 
Music by Louis Woodson Curtis 
Here is a comic opera for mixed voices, touched with the 

romantic charm of eighteenth century France and Spain. It 
has become a special favorite for High School production be- 
cause of its tuneful, melodic content and its ease of vocal 
range. It can be produced with large or small chorus, as con- 
ditions make possible, and there is opportunity for interesting 
solo and group dancing, should the director wish to include it. 
The opera can be given as printed, or can be somewhat 
shortened if desired. Simple or elaborate staging can be used 
for the production, and one set of costymes will suffice for the 
entire performance. Time of performance, two and one-half 
hours. 

Vocal Score, $2.00 

Libretto, .50 

Orchestration Available on Rental 


RAG, TAG, AND BOBTAIL 


A Juvenile Operetta in Two Acts 
Book by Sarah Grames Clark 
Music by Paul Bliss 

A popular operetta for the grades, in which any number can 
participate. The music is among the best from the pen of Paul 
Bliss, a leader among composers of school operettas, and the 
dialog and action make for genuinely entertaining fare. Be- 
sides the two separate chorus groups required (the music 
almost entirely is for unison voices), there are parts for seven 
girls and ten boys. But one scene is required. 

The story concerns the experiences of a shipwrecked party 
of young people among the strange inhabitants of their island 
refuge. Time of performance, one hour. 

Price, 75 cents 


SNOW WHITE. 
AND THE SEVEN DWARFS 


An Operetta for Young Folks 
By Clara Louise Burnham and George F. Root 

A steady best seller, this musical version of a familiar tale 
always is a favorite. The story is the beloved one from 
Grimm’‘s Fairy Tales, and the action involves four attractive 
scenes. In addition to the numerous parts and choruses for 
children, there are parts each for soprano, mezzo-soprano, 
tenor, and bass. The costumes should present no problems, 
and the music is catchy and tuneful throughout. Time of per- 
formance, two hours. 

Price, 75 cents 
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Other Bost Sellers 
MUSICAL ESSENTIALS 


By Harold B. Maryott 

This book, embracing everything from the rudiments of 
music notation to the study of musical form, is one of the most 
resourceful publications of its kind. Its content throughout is 
so clearly set forth that one with no musical training whatever 
can enjoy it and derive a practical theoretical knowledge of 
music from its pages. The progression of the study, step by 
step, has been carefully planned and is consistent with a 
thorough assimilation of each subject as it is taken up. There 
are numerous illustrations, and the final thirty-four pages are 
given over to a splendid dictionary of musical terms. 

Price, $1.00 


HEALTH SONGS 


By Jessie L. Gaynor and Dorothy Gaynor Blake 

Taken from the popular Songs of Modern Child Life by the 
same composers, these eleven refreshing little songs delight 
the child in class or at home. They were written at the request 
of the Child Health Organization of America, and are, lots of 
fun. Incidentally, their subtle health hints cannot be escaped 
in the process of learning. 

Price, 25 cents 


SONGS OF THE CHILD WORLD 


In Three Volumes 


Words by Alice C. D. Riley 
Music by Jessie L. Gaynor 


* This series of song books has established one of the most 
gratifying success records in the annals of music publicction, 
the result of discriminate planning and strict adherence to 
purpose on the parts of its authors. Each of the three volumes 
is distinguished for entertaining and attracive qualiies which 
interest every child and, in addition, is marked with definite 
educational value. Each song is a pleasurable experience, 
and the subjects cover a diverse and far-reaching panorama 
of thought, from ‘Nature Songs” and "Songs of the Seasons” 
to ‘Songs of the State Relationship’’ and those bearing upon 
The Earth: The Water: The Air; and The Light. Judiciously 
measured voice ranges make these books especially suitable 
for schoolroom activities. 
Price, each volume, $1.25 


ODE TO MUSIC 


For Mixed Voices, Piano, Organ, and Orchestra 
By Mana-Zucca 

A short program number for mixed voices, piano, organ, and 
orchestra, in which a distinguished American composer pre- 
sents some of her most engaging and appealing work. Inter- 
spersed among its eighteen pages of music are solo passages 
for soprano and alto voices. 

Price, 40 cents 
Organ and Orchestra Parts Available on Rental 


THIRTY RHYTHMIC PANTOMIMES 


Song Texts by Alice C. D. Riley 
Music by Jessie L. Gaynor 
Descriptions and Illustrations by Dorothy Gaynor Blake 

As kindergarten material, this work cannot be too highly 
recommended. By means of pantomime, it fosters rhythmic con- 
sciousness, the identification of mood, etc., and provides a 
stimulus to music appreciation. Mrs. Blake's descriptions and 
“matchstick"’ drawings make the use of this book a genuine 


pleasure. Price, $1.25 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., DISTRIBUTORS 
1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

















| aWextrcises 


IN UNISON FOR BAND 9° IRCHESTRA 





by 


GROVER C. YAUS 


and 
ROY M. MILLER 


Designed expressly for teaching 


DIVISION OF MEASURE — TEMPOS 
and RHYTHMS with WARMUP — 
TUNEUP and 
SCALE EXERCISES 


Instrumentation 


C INSTRUMENTS 
Violin, C Flute, Oboe, Marimba 


Bh INSTRUMENTS 
Clarinet, Cornet, Bass Clarinet, Tenor 
Saxophone, Baritone Treble Clef 


E>) INSTRUMENTS 
E> Clarinet, Alto Clarinet, Alto Saxo- 
phone, Baritone Saxophone, Alto Horn 


F INSTRUMENTS 


French Horn 


Db INSTRUMENTS 
Db Piccolo, Db Flute 


BASS CLEF INSTRUMENTS 
Cello, String Bass, Bassoon, Trombone, 
Baritone, Euphonium, E>5 Tuba, Bb» 
Tuba 


ALTO CLEF INSTRUMENTS 


Viola 


PERCUSSION 


Bass Drum, Snare Drum, Traps 


CONDUCTOR 


Piano 


Any Book 60c 





> Piano—$1.00 


To acquaint you with this exceilent 
publication and as an inducement to 
purchase additional parts at regular 
prices, we offer you one copy of the 
Piano (Cond.) at the Special Price of 
25c. 


BOOSEY - HAWKES -BELWIN, INC. 


43 W. 23RD ST.. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 




















BUY WAR BONDS 


NEW MUSIC BOOK 


” , €or MOTHER and CHILD 


7, “PLAY FOR ME” 


By W. Otto Miessner 

@A revolutionary new idea in 

ianoteaching forchildrenfrom 
Sobehood to early primary. A 
collection of little songs to be 
played together by child and 
mother—or teacher and pupil. 
Contains complete words and music for 32 popular 
nursery rhymes with new simplified tunes. Send 
only $1 and book will be sent postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back. 
FREE MUSIC CATALOG Contains over 
1300 standard, classical and teaching pieces for 
piano, violin and voice. Yours FREE— write to: 
McKINLEY PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
Dept. 4801, 425 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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cluded the three presidents — P. J. 
Gustat, Sebring; Amado Delgado, Tam- 
pa; Marguerite S. Porter, Daytona 
Beach—and Florence Stumpf, supervis- 
or of music in the host city. 

Illinois. Nearly four hundred music 
educators from Illinois, with many vis- 
itors from neighboring states, attended 
the first All-State Band, Orchestra, and 
Vocal Clinic held by IMEA on Decem- 
ber 9, the program for which was out- 
lined in detail in the September-October 
issue of the Journal. The Northwestern 
University School of Music was host to 
the Clinic and all events were held on 
Northwestern University Campus. Pres- 
ident Irving Tallmadge was in general 
charge of the program and was assisted 
by a score or more IMEA officers and 
members. A detailed report of this 
highly successful event is supplied by 
the current issue of the Illinois Music 
Educator, Ray Carr, editor, Box 334, 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. A nominating commit- 
tee was appointed to report a _ slate 
which is to be voted upon by mail. 





Tllinois. The In-and-About Chicago 
Music Educators Club coéperated with 
Illinois Music Educators Association by 
holding its December 9 dinner session as 
part of the IMEA Conference program. 
The speaker was Hazel B. Nohavec, 
president of the MENC North Centpal 
Division. The scheduled meetings for 
the balance of the season are as fol- 
lows: January 13— Luncheon Meeting, 
Marshall Field & Company; February— 
Visiting Day, Chicago University La- 


boratory School; March 18 — Musicale- 
Tea; April 13-16—North Central Confer- 
ence, Indianapolis; May 5 — Luncheon 


Meeting, Marshall Field & Company. 
Officers: President—Helen G. Cravener, 


Chicago: vice-president — Arthur W. 
Seith, Argo: secretary—Alice G. Whit- 
mire, Chicago: treasurer — Lloyd W. 


Cousins, Evanston. A calendar of meet- 
ings and roster of officers and directors 
will be sent to anyone interested upon 
receipt of a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. The request should be sent 
to the secretary, at Seward Elementary 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 


Tlinois. Catholic Music Educators 
Association of Chicago in a recent bul- 
letin announced the following schedule 
of events for 1945: 


February 3— Piano solo elimination 
contest. February 24—Piano solo final 
contest. March 11 — Choral festival. 
March 24 — Instrumental solo contest. 


April 26—Rehearsal of festival orches- 
tra and all-girl chorus (9:00 a.m.): 
tehearsal of festival band and mixed 
chorus (1:00 p.m.), Orchestra’ Hall. 
April 28—Sixth annual music festival, 
Orchestra Hall (10:00 a.m.), perform- 
ance for religious only. April 29 — 
Sixth annual music festival, Orchestra 
Hall (3:30 p.m.). May 12— Orchestra 
festival. May 19—Band festival. May 
26—Piano-vocal solo event. May 30— 
Luncheon-meeting of supervisors only. 

Events held in December included a 
WGN Theatre of the Air broadcast of 
the operetta The Waltz Dream by 1,500 
Archdiocesan High-School music stu- 
dents at 9:00 p.m. on Saturday, Decem- 
ber 9, at the Medinah Temple, 610 
North Wabash Avenue. Immediately 
following this presentation, the guest 
students united in the recording of a 
special Citizens of Tomorrow Christmas 
program, which was broadcast over 
WGN on Saturday, December 23, 10:00 
to 10:30 a.m. 





Indiana. Central and Southern Indi- 
ana School Band and Orchestra Associa- 
tion held a two-day clinic at Terre 
Haute December 1-2. Officers were re- 
elected as follows: President—Vernon 
Spaulding, Crawfordsville: vice - presi- 
dent—Paul Rigsbee, Seymour; secretary- 
treasurer—Lincoln Northcott, Indianap- 
olis. At the business meeting, steps 
were taken to further the development 
of the state unit of MENC, which is 
planned to coérdinate and fuse all of 
the music education units in the state. 





Indiana. In-and-About Indianapolis 
Music Educators Club was host to the 
planning meeting of MENC North Cen- 
tral Division December 2. There was a 
capacity attendance at the In-and-About 
Club luncheon; instrumental and vocal 
clinics held in the forenoon in the Clay- 
pool and Lincoln Hotels were also well 
attended. Hazel Nohavec, president of 
MENC North Central Division, was 
guest speaker at the luncheon, and 
presided at the MENC planning sessions 
held Friday evening, Saturday morning, 
afternoon and evening, preceding and 
following the In-and-About Club clinics 
and luncheon. Madge Cathcart is presi- 
dent of the In-and-About Club; Ralph 
Wright was clinic chairman. 


Michigan School Vocal Association 
held a choral clinic at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Friday and Sat- 
urday, January 26-27. Host: State 
College Music Department, Roy Under- 
wood, music director. In general charge: 
President Bess Hyde, Board of Educa- 
tion, Port Huron. For detailed infor- 
mation send a stamped envelope to 
Russell W. Switzer, Editor of MSVA 
Journal, J. W. Sexton High School, 
Lansing, and ask for a copy of the most 
excellent January issue. 


Minnesota Music Educators Associa- 
tion’s annual clinic will convene on the 
campus of the University of Minnesota, 
February 8-9. Plans call for a stream- 
lined program of instrumental and vo- 
eal clinic events with emphasis on the 
workshop idea. MMEA members will 
serve as the clinic groups. A special 
session will be devoted to rural and 
elementary music. The program will 
be under the supervision of the Board 
of Directors with President Paul O. 
Heltne, New Ulm, in charge. For in- 
formation write to Secretary-Treasurer 
Ronald G. Riggs, State Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud. 


Missouri Music Educators Association 
held its annual Clinic in Jefferson City, 
December 7-9, under the general super- 
vision of President Norman Falken- 
hainer. Special events included presen- 
tation of the St. Louis Philharmonic 
Woodwind Ensemble, the Burrall Sym- 
phony Orchestra, a county fine arts 
workship in codperation with the State 
Department of Education, a conducting 
session headed by Gerhardt Schroth of 
radio station KFUO. Musical numbers 
at the annual banquet were by Rogers 
Whitmore, Elizabeth Taggart, Ralph 
Gatlin, and O. A. Fuller. The clinics and 
section meetings covered various phases 
of band, orchestra, and choral work, as 
well as individual instrument and voice 
problems. Students for the clinic 
groups were from Jefferson City and 
the adjacent area. 

New officers were elected as follows: 
President—J. R. Huckstep, Chillicothe; 
vice-president, band — Cloyd Vermillion, 
North Kansas City: vice-president, or- 
chestra -aul Fite, Lenanon; vice-presi- 
dent, vocal— Mildred Parks, Clayton; 
secretary-treasurer — Arthur G. Harrell, 
Jefferson City; directors at large— 
Lawrence Guenther, Normandy; Harling 
Spring, Kansas City: Norman Falken- 
hainer, University City; Lynn Hummel, 
Jefferson City. 





New England Music Festival Associa- 
tion announces a Band, Orchestra, and 
Choral Concert Festival to be held dur- 
ing Music Week (May 2-5) at New 
Britain, Connecticut. Host chairman is 
Frederick Mirliani, director of music 
of New Britain Schools. Application 
forms for membership in the Festival 
Band, Orchestra, and Chorus may be 
obtained from Executive Secretary John 
E. C. Merker, Box 324, Newport, Rhode 
Island. President of the Association is 
Howard ‘tT. Pierce of New London, Conn. 


New York. In-and-About Music Edu- 
eators Club of New York is planning its 
program for the season upon. the 
MENC theme “Widening Horizons in 
Music Education.” At the December 
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BUY MORE BONDS! 





DISTINCTIVE, NEW MATERIAL! 


BMI will send you FREE reference copies of any of 
the choruses listed below on receipt of your request. 


These are but a few of the fine choruses listed in the BMI catalog. 


Once you have seen 


them, you will appreciate why nationally famous educators so frequently use BMI arrange- 
ments in their Festival Events, Clinics, and regular programs. 





CHORUSES 


15¢ each unless otherwise specified 





Cat. No. S.A. 

FI8 Poe Alles Meme Cemeonety). ... . 5... occccccccccccccces GARTLAN 

elie cnc ekakaninne bee dee SCHRAMM 

, - . ° “See. SCHRAMM 

122 Brave New World (A Pan-American Song)............ SCHRAMM 

123 Mon Petit Mari (My Little Husband).................. HERNRIED 
S.A.B. 

144 Let Thy Shield From Ill Defend Us............... WEBER-Springer 
146 Silent Night, Holy Night(With Unison Choir) (10c) MOLLER-HOLST 
S.S.A. 

100 O feee | ae err ee GOSS-Ray 
| wt Eg Ra GRIEG COULTER- Loftin 
102 In the Valley Below (20c)....... 0... ec eeeee NNEY (Arr. by) 
109**The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity).... 2... 2. ee cece eee ee eee GARTLAN 
2 + ROO Sarr ey erterer be 
. S  — “Serres: SCH 
133 | Wait Alone Beside the Sea................. GESSLER- SIMPSON 
134 Music When Soft Voices Die................. TAYLOR-SHELLEY 
135 Cradle ~ pg eo EE AL ay EOP EE EIS). EISLER-BLAKE 
oi iis ores hina enihedoweabaad JOR TS 
_ » °°.” “SRT ees: SCHUBERT-Falk 
147 A Christmas Song (12c) % meee re abe 
,  —_ssién_ SSRIS ee 4: NG-BLAKE 
S.A.T.B 
(We KASTALSKY-Ray 
104 *O God Beneath Thy Guiding Hand (20c)........... Wet me 
105 Cantata Domino (Sing Unto the Lord).............. ASSLER-Terry 
be In the war ka ene week ne wean’ MANNED (Arr. by) 
Se , . soc cacevestesenscnastase SWIF 
110"*The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)...............005- GARTLAN-Braine 
Te vane icnccndensteaeseeneuseane SCHRAMM 
Sl Tr Rr GENET-ELLIOTT 
116 Praise Jehovah (20c) (Psalm 117, 118)........... MOZART- Binder 
wm . . . > | essa eee GO 
(i). me COCO eer MARTIN- SMITH 
124 God, the All Powerful (20c).... 2... ccc ee eeees LWOFF-Walton 
125 Sweet Jesus, Guide in dé abn canada eemmeenniaan MEEKER 
196 Brave New World (A Pan-American Song). ..........- SCHRAMM 
. << °  . . ° 94»°}=3 eee ease: GESSL. MONI 
128 Sweet Spirit, Comfort Me! (12c)............. TTON ee 
130 Lord, Now Lettest Thou Thy Servant (19c)...............-. 


131 Come Now, Neath Jesus’ Cross (12c) . . .. MOLLER-HOLST (An. - 
132 Bless the Lord, O My Soul (12c) (Psalm 103) (A Cappella). .G 

136 1 Will Lift Up — Eyes Unto the Hills (12c)...... <y ERWIN: oa 
137 Christe Eleison (12c)..........ce00-:: JOSQUIN DES PRES-Bilock 
138 *Hymn of the Soviet Union (10c). .. "ALEXANDROY. UNTERMEYER 


200 RSS a ERS Fao jee: Falk 
143 Sing Unto the Lord a New Song........ 2... 0-5 -eeees NCIS 
DOS He I ID vo o.n sc ccigcccccccoscevcaussns th OTT 
149 Kde Su Kravy Moje (Slovak Folk-tune) (20c)....... SHIMMERLING 
150 Come My Way, My Truth, My Life (12c).............. WICKLINE 
Tee | Ce e660 6000545056 sec0ssccecansesaneen BLEDSOE 
T.T.B.B. 

108 The Mountain Girl (Boys’ Chorus)............ MANNEY ie. PR 
MN TT ee GA 

119 Elegy (A Satire) (25c)........... SCHIMMERLING- GUITERMAN 
139 *Hymn of the Soviet Union (10c)..... ALEXANDROV-UNTERMEYER 
151 Heallelu! (a patriotic novelty) .... 1.6... cece cece eee eeeee WINKOPP 
153 Dark Wings in the Night (20c)...........ccccccccceees WALTON 
Te Hii oc 505 oo coke ccdsesnsscaseesnsecaes WALTON 





*Band and orchestra parts available. **Orchestra parts available. 
Free reference copies of any of the above on request 


We Have Recently Purchased the Following 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY MUSIC BOOKS 


PIANO COLLECTIONS 


Children’s Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays...............55- $1.50 
I REE LR Ee ee ee 1.75 
Concert Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays. ........0.....0005: 3.50 
Dance Music the Whole World Plays...........00:0ccceeeeceeee 1.50 
ES SERIE EDIE SEAR PETITES REESE ee ney ey re 1.75 
Light Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays... ..........0-0eeeeee 1.50 
ELLE LLL EERE ETT 1.50 
Modern Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays... . 2... .......000e 1.50 
Ps cea tr etic ehe CiaEe eR sabhee st ihinketsscaduwe@en 1.50 
Piano Classics the Whole World Pleys........sccsccccsvscsescns 1.50 
PU SED GRD WEED CHUN FUMIO 0:6 06606 ssc civecwnsececevesee 1.50 
ELE LEO PT 1.65 
Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays... ........... cc cece cee eeee 1.25 
Recital Piano Pieces the Whole World Plays................ 0000: 1.50 
Sacred Music the Whole World Loves... ...........0 cc ccceeeee 1.50 
ees eC eat emigh abi abe Saka sdibe seelicins® 1.75 
ons a tesacersetawinbbaiiacndtawennws 1.75 


VIOLIN COLLECTIONS 


ETE ET TOTO Ee Te ee 3.56 
Light Violin Pieces the Whole World Plays... .........00eceeeee 2.20 
Modern Violin Pieces the Whole World Plays. .............0055. 2.50 
a chance bene caadksueseeesceulenee 2.20 
ee ee ca siniie nde ee wbelne seaeenee 3.50 
ns cee cnekessneeeceueetesenis 2.20 
Violin Pieces the Whole RN Dg casa cnirdcd mente naeaeed 2.50 


ORGAN COLLECTIONS 
(with Hammond registration) 


Se I i. 5's cceunsecedbeckseseesseeseaareue 2.00 
NS oa it 5 anus sa S EEK NK OSES RS KOREN CRS 2.00 
Orgen Pieces the Whole Ne SR error 2.50 


VOCAL COLLECTIONS 


Ballads the Whole World Sings......... inliiniitbat watt hac sintenbiin 1.50 
Gilbert and Sullivan at Home.......-..-+eee Silanishidaioeai cathe sarnwes 1.25 
EE LEE ELATED TAR OO Ee 1.25 
CN 6 0.5 nubs 5 c.c nine dnisdviceds dun eucecuastene 1.50 
Love Songs the Whole World Sings... ......00eccceeeeeeeeecces 1.50 
Cometh Wie CEE LONG OD SIAR: 6c 0c ccsciccnscvcnccvccncecses 1.35 
EEE ERLE TCT ET Tre ree ne eee 1.65 
SUE te SUE BI sg ona ce oss ccctntadaccnaseeceaneosnns 1.35 
Songs the Whole World Sings... cc ccccccccccsccesesccevececs 1.25 


SAXOPHONE COLLECTIONS 


Saxophone Pieces the Whole World Plays 
For Eb Alto, C Melody, or Bb Tenor. .........eeeeeeees each $2.20 


GENERAL COLLECTION 


What Do You Know About Music? (Revised)... . 2.6.6.0 ee eee ee 6 $1.50 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


580 Fifth Avenue 


Your Dealer Can Supply These, Too! 


Printed in U.S. A. 


New York 19, N. Y. 














January, Nineteen Forty-five 
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Give an 


Operctta 


CAMPUS DAZE 
By Palmer John Clark 


A breezy high school operetta 
based on modern college life. Two 
acts, one exterior setting. One so- 
prano, 1 mezzo, 1 alto, 1 tenor, 3 
baritones, 1 bass, 3 speaking parts, 
one part acting only. Beautiful cho- 
ruses for SATB (1 A Cappella), 1 TTBB 
(ad lib.) and some SA. Stage Guide 
(rental), $1.00; Dance Steps (rental), 
$1.00; orchestration available. Scores, 
with libretto (not less than 15), —_ 

$1. 


RINGS in the SAWDUST 
By Palmer John Clark 


For Junior and Senior High. Scene, 
the circus, or any rural landscape. 
Two acts. One soprano, 1 mezzo, 1 
alto, 1 tenor, 2 baritones, 1 bass and 
one speaking. Choruses SATB and 
unison, 1 SSA, 3 easy male: TTBB 
and/or unison. Stage Guide, $1.00. 
Orchestra parts on rental. Scores, 
with libretto (not less than 15), = 


+ 


PUDDIN’‘HEAD the FIRST 
By Geoffrey O’Hara 


For Upper Grades-—-also given by 
High Schools. Scene: a royal garden 
on an enchanted island with fan- 
tastic shrubbery and flowers. Chorus 
of pages, courtiers and peasants: 
unison, some SA. Seven singing 
parts, 5 speaking and/or dancing. 
Stage directions and dance guide in- 
cluded in score. Price (not less than 
10 copies), each. $.75 


MORE POWER to the 
SHOWMAN 
By Charles Jones and 
Don Wilson 


An excellent guide 
for the stage and 
musical director: se- 
lecting a cast, con- 
duct of rehearsals. 
stage technic, scenery, 
management, light- 
ing, costumes, make- 
up, publicity, etc. 
Fascinating and in- 
formative, whether 
you give operettas or 
not. Over 100 photos 
and diagrams. 

Paper, $1.25 
Cloth, $1.75 


Order “Where service is best’ — 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


(Music of All Publishers) 
218 S. WABASH AV. CHICAGO 4 
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meeting, Deems Taylor was guest 
speaker, discussing “The Influence of 
Motion Pictures on Music Education,” 
with a preview presentation of the 
Kern-Harburg score of {Can't Help 
Singing,” which stars Deanna Durbin. 


New York State School Music Associ- 
ation Executive Committee, at a recent 
meeting, voted to continue the _ indi- 
vidual school festival plan; to replace 
the state finals with from eight to ten 
sectional finals. Other actions: The code 
jointly adopted several years ago by 
NYSSMA and the New York Federation 
of Musicians was approved for another 
term (the Federation has also ap- 
proved); the sectional band, orchestra, 
and chorus program will be continued 
until such time as conditions warrant 
resumption of the central all-state pro- 
gram; a revision of the schedule of 
membership fees will be presented for 
action at the 1945 Thanksgiving Day 
meeting of the Association. The Associ- 
ation’s tribute to the late A. R. McAIl- 
lister, embodied in an authorized letter 
to Mrs. McAllister prepared by Arthur 
Goranson, was read and entered in the 
records. An expression of appreciation 
to President Dean Harrington and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Frederic Fay Swift 
was unanimously voted. 


Nebraska Music Educators Association 
held its ninth annual clinic in North 
Platte December 7-9. Cuest conductors: 
Noble Cain, Ray Dvorak, Henri Pensis 
Attendance was excellent and much in- 
terest was shown in the clinic choruses, 
band, and orchestra. NMEA membership 
shows a substantial increase over last 
vear and the activities program planned 
by the Association is of challenging in- 
terest to every school music teacher in 
the state. Officers elected: President— 
R. Cedric Anderson, North Platte; vice- 
presidents—band, H. A. Schrepel, Paw- 
nee City: orchestra, Val Hill, Alliance: 
choral, J. Quinn Lotspeich, Scottsbluff: 
delegate-at-large — M. H. Shoemaker, 
Hastings; secretary -treasurer—S. K. 
Lotspeich, Kearney (re-elected) 


New Jersey. The Department of 
Music of the New Jersey Education As- 
sociation sponsored the sixteenth annual 
coneert of the New Jersey All-State 
High School Chorus and Orchestra at 


Newark, November 19 Conductors 
were: Chorus — Janet M. Grimler, 
Westfield: orchestra Philip Gordon, 
Newark. Ruth V. Vincent of Westfield 
was accompanist. The organization 
committee was composed of: General 
chairman Jennings Butterfield, West 
Orange: chorus -— Katherine O’Connor, 


Paterson; orchestra—Charles D. Swalm, 
Dover: concert—Paul H. Oliver, New- 
ark. Managers for chorus and orchestra 
were Thornton Monez, Rahway, and 
George Schwartz, M:dison, respectively. 


Ohio. The In-and-About Cincinnati 
Music Educators Club held its first 
meeting of the new year January 20 at 
the University of Cincinnati with Nelle 
Custer Murphy as program chairman. 
William Rimamoczy gave a lecture- 
demonstration on audio-visual aids. 
There was alsoan exhibit of audio-visual 
aids. At the February 24 meeting, Harry 
Seitz of Detroit, president of the Na- 
tional Catholic Music Educators Asso- 
ciation, will be the speaker. March 24 
the Club will have an “Oklahoma” 
theatre party with dinner following. 
Present officers of the Club are: Presi- 
dent Elizabeth Medert Taylor, Cincin- 
nati; vice-president—Pearl Ewing, Nor- 
wood: secretary—Gertrude Jacobs, Cin- 
cinnati: treasurer — Vincent Orlando, 
Cincinnati; hospitality chairman — Lu- 
cille Skinner, Cincinnati; ways and 
means—Charlotte Merriman, Cincinnati: 
membership — Doris Stansbury, Wyo- 
ming; program — Nelle Custer Murphy, 
Cincinnati: publicity—Mary E. E. Ben- 
nett, Cincinnati: war service — Corinne 
Van Wye, Cincinnati: advisory commit- 


tee Frank (. Biddle, Lotta Verzey, 
Gordon Hendrickson, Sister Mary 
Sarepta, Sara Y. Cline, all of Cinein 
nati, and Catherine Adams of Oxford. 


Ohio Music Education Association re- 
ports official attendance of 309 at the 
recent institute in Columbus — one of 
the most fruitful conferences ever held 
by OMEA. The Ohio Unit of the Na- 
tional Catholic Music Kducators Asso- 
ciation met simultaneously, both groups 
having headquarters at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel. Among the clinic fea- 
tures was a rehearsal of the Columbus 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Izler Solomon, the radio workshop with 
Oliver Daniel of CBS, and the element- 
ary and high-school music clinies di- 
rected by Cloea Thomas and Haydn 
Morgan, respectively. Among the speak- 
ers were Hazel B. Nohavec, President of 
MENC North Central Division; Arthur 
J. Klein, Ohio State University; Father 
Vincent C. Donovan, O.P.; Irwin John- 
son, radio station WBNS During the 
session, OMEA and the Triad, official 
publication, were presented a_ distin- 
guished service award by the Music 
War Council of America. Presentation 
was made by Roy Wells, representative 
of the MWCA, and acknowledgment was 
made by William McBride, president of 
the OMEA, and Wade Fair, executive 
secretary. 


Pennsylvania. The In-and- About 
Pittsburgh Music Educators Club at 
their January 13 meeting presented 
Leonard Bernstein, composer and assist- 
ant director of the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. Subject: Our Ameri- 
can Popular Music—lIts Relation to the 
Total American Musical Culture. Oscar 
W. Demmiler was chairman. March 1, 
at Foster Memorial Hall, Hugh C. Ross, 
conductor of the Schola Cantorum and 
teacher of choral technique, will give a 
lecture-demonstration on Effective Choir 
Training April 21 the Annual Festival 
Concert will be held at Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Memorial Hall. June 9 is the 
date for the Annual Spring Outing 
Officers: President—Stanley T. Fleming, 
Glenshaw; first vice-president — Ralph 
W. Crawford, Pittsburgh: second vice- 
president—Mrs. Anna L. Perlow, Pitts- 
burgh; third vice-president—William S 
Tole, Pittsburgh: secretary — Dorothy 
Mellroy, Pittsburgh: treasurer—-Alfred 
lL. Demmler, Pittsburgh For a calen- 
dar of meetings, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Secretary Dorothy 
Mellroy, 129 Wynoka Street, Pittsburgh 
10, Pennsylvania. 


Wisconsin School Music Association 
announces in the December issue of the 
Wisconsin School Musician the music 
required for 1945 music festivals. A 
copy of the publication may be secured 
from T. Lane Ward, Editor, 208 State 
Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin. - Officers 
for the Association for 1944-45: Presi- 
dent—Ted Mesang, Ashland; vice-presi- 
dent — E. G. Wipperman, Columbus: 
secretary - treasurer H. C. Wegner, 
Waupun: board of control - Charles 
Faulhaber, Sheboygan; Joseph  Liska, 
Wisconsin Rapids: Fred Parfrey, Clin- 
tonville;: ex-officio member—Allan Barn- 
ard, Monroe. 


Northwest Music Educators Confer- 
ence. The planning meeting held in 
Spokane November 25, at the call of 
President Wayne Hertz, was attended 
by some forty state officers, city repre- 
sentatives, committee chairmen, and 
other leaders in the MENC Northwest 
Division. Although the primary purpose 
was to discuss and crystallize plans for 
the Northwest Music Educators Second 
Wartime Institute, the meeting was 
fruitful from other standpoints  per- 
taining to the good of the organization, 
and was a success as an “institute” in 
its own right. 

Because of the uncertainty regarding 
the effects which the war development 
might have on meetings scheduled for 
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GAY NINETIES By Philip J. Lang 
OVERTURE 

the turn of the century, recalled in music so vivid as to bring spontaneous 
wminiscence to the lips of its audience, through such never-to-be-forgotten 
nelodies as “Annie Rooney”, “The Band Played On", “Silver Threads Among 
ihe Gold", “Comrades”, “On a Bicycle Built For Two", and “The Man On the 
ying Trapeze”. 


full Band . . . $7.00 Symphonic Band . . . $9.00 


Mills Music Inc. is proud of this imposing array of --- 
DISTINGUISHED NEW COMPOSITIONS: 
-FOR BAND- 














ODE TO VICTORY By Nathaniel Shilkret 


This truly great piece of music is so inspiring that a motion picture has been 
made based on this composition. The music is America itself, the mood starting 
from the Spirit of '76, through the Civil War, and up to modern times. This great 
new composition will definitely be a “must” in your library. 


Full Band . . . $6.00 Symphonic Band . . . $7.50 








Two New Warches by Morton Gould 


Wee See Yl, eee Sc ed, oom Se as 


A brilliant march for every school function 


Veuil Band . . . $3.50 Symphonic Band . . . $5.00 


MARCH OF THE LEATHERNECKS 


A musical tribute to the heroic U. S. Marines 


Full Band 10) Symphonic Band . . $5.00 





AMERICAN PLANTATION DANCES 
IN FOUR MOVEMENTS 
by MAURICE ARNOLD 


Here in new band setting, is music genuinely American in character, 
frequently performed by Sousa and Goldman. 


Full Band . . . $8.00 Symphonic Band . . . $10.00 











THE HOST OF YOUTH 


OUTSTANDING GRAND MARCH OF THE YEAR 


FOR BAND! FOR CHORUS! FOR ORCHESTRA! 
Symphonic .. . . $7.50 (S.A.T.B.) CO Sk es ea $5.00 
ee iS ee ko $5.00 $.25 each Full. ... «© 3 $3.50 


FOR GRAND ENSEMBLE! 





Complete 





Score 
Extra parts 


The Colosful Paso Doble 
Arranged by PAUL YODER 
By S. Damerell and T. Evans 


Full Band . $2.50 Symphonic Band . $4.00 


MARCHE MILITAIRE 


Tschaikowsky'’s Great Band Composition 
Revised by 
DR. EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


Full Band . $2.50 Symphonic Band . $4.00 
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PERCUSSIONAL MELEE 
Composed especially for the percussion 


section by RUDOLPH GANZ. 


COZY COLE’S MODERN 
ORCHESTRA DRUM 
ae@eielels g 


their application to modern 


orchestra rhythms. 


PODEMSKI'S STANDARD 
SNARE DRUM METHOD 


by BENJAMIN PODEMSKI 


Renowned percussion artist with the 


Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 











$2.00 


1.00 
.25 each 





GRACE and CHARM (Gavotte} ; 
by NAHAN FRANKO 
Arranged by E. W. G. Leidzén 


Full Band . $2.50 Symphonic Band . $4.00 








$1.00 


FRIENDSHIP 
by NAHAN FRANKO 
Arranged by E. W. G. Leidzér 


Full Band . $2.50 


(Polka) 


Symphonic Band . $4.00 





$2.50 





JACK MILLS 


Pres. 


MILLS MUSIC, Inc. * 1619 Broadway ¢ New York, N. Y. 





















FOR THE MODERN MARCHING BAND 


American Wings 





BAND BOOK 


A complete field book, containing: 
seven exciting new marches, 
two incidental waltzes, 
one concert selection. 


A full program under one cover! 
Thematics on request. 


Band Parts 35c Piano Conductor $1.00 


Educational Division 


SOUTHERN MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


1619 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 














Medals and Other Awards 


FOR 1945 CONTESTS 


Materials and production must be devoted to the requirements 
of the war. Medals, pins and plaques are valuable symbols, 
but we can, if necessary, conduct festivals and contests with- 
out them—or use substitute materials. 


To all Chairmen of State and Regional Contests 


If you plan to have contests between now and the end of June 
1945, communicate with us at once so that we may offer sug- 
gestions for awards to be given. 


As official medal makers and distributors for state and na- 
tional school music competition-festivals it is our obligation to 
serve the schools and their district, state and national organi- 
zations. Write about your problem. 


: 17 JOHN STREET, 
Dieges & Clust = ewvoxe ny 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 by Dr. F. Ziegfeld RUDOLPH GANZ, President 
CONFERS DEGREES OF B.MUS., B.MUS.ED., M.MUS., M.MUS.ED. 
Member of North Central Association and National Association of Schools of Music 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC. SPECIAL INSTRUCTION FOR CHILDREN AND NON-PROFESSIONALS 





Address Registrar, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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1945, it was fully understood by all 
present that plans agreed upon, so far 
as they concern the April 5-9 Missoula 
meeting, necessarily would be subject to 
changes as required in the event that the 
institute cannot be held as planned. The 
framework of the Northwest committee 
organization will provide the basis for 
such an activities program. 

[Editor’s Note: Just before this issue 
goes to press, news of the cancellation 
of the 1945 biennial meetings is re- 
ceived. Therefore, the balance of the 
Northwest planning meeting report, 
since it specifically concerns the Mis- 
soula meeting, is omitted. In the next 
Journal will be published details regard- 
ing the emergency program of activi- 
ties to be carried on in the Northwest 
and in the five other MENC Divisions. ] 


Region Three NSBOVA 3oard of 
Control met November 5, 1944, at the 
MENC headquarters office in Chicago 
with Chairman David Hughes presiding. 
All states and substate units were rep- 
resented: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Chicago, and Greater Cleveland. 
Reports of state delegates indicated that 
district solo and ensemble contests and 
sectional finals will be held in Illinois 
under the jurisdiction of the Illinois 
High School Activities Association. 
Chicago has announced band, orchestra, 
chorus, solo, and ensemble contests to be 
held in a period from February 
through May on the usual district plan, 
under the supervision of Helen Howe, 
Director of Music Education. Northern 
Indiana and Southern Indiana plan to 
hold contests for soloists and ensembles. 
Michigan plans for an instrumental en- 
semble contest at Ann Arbor and a 
vocal festival. Ohio probably will con- 
tinue to hold district solo and ensemble 
auditions. Cleveland reported some 
favor for the resumption of band, or- 
chestra, and chorus competitions, as 
well as solo and ensemble events. 

It was voted that if requested by two 
or more states, regional finals for solo- 
ists and ensembles will be arranged for 
and sponsored by the Board of Control 
if consistent with the war situation. 

Among the guests introduced at the 
meeting were John C. Kendel, President 
of MENC, and Arthur Hauser, past pres- 
ident of the Music Education Exhibitors 
Association. Mr. Hauser, among other 
things, spoke of the origin and de- 
velopment of the Region Three Music 
Library, stressing the fact that music 
in the regional libraries is for official 
clinic organization reading purposes 
and can be used only for clinics official- 
ly recognized by the regional board 
responsible. Mr. Kendel discussed vari- 
ous MENC plans and projects. 

It was voted unanimously that the 
Region Three Board coéperate in the 
MENC Treasury Department program, 
“Music in the Service of Schools at 
War,” and also support the work of the 
Conference in the inter-American and 
international relationships programs be- 
ing carried on in coéperation with the 
Department of State and the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. An expression of interest 
was also recorded in regard to the de- 
velopment of international festivals or 
competition-festivals after the war, par- 
ticularly in coéperation with the border 
neighbors. Captain King Stacy re- 
ported regarding musical activities in 
the Ninth Service Command and dis- 
cussed other matters pertaining to the 
status of music and musicians in the 
Army. 

The Chairman gave a_ sincere and 
moving tribute to A. R. McAllister, fol- 
lowing which the group stood at silent 
attention for a few moments. 

Robert H. Rimer of Euclid, Ohio, was 
elected orchestra vice-chairman to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Eugene Heeter who has taken work 
in another field. In addition to those 
previously mentioned, officers are: Band 
vice-chairman—Gerald M. Frank, Elyria, 
Ohio; vocal vice-chairman—Russell W. 
Switzer, Lansing, Michigan; secretary— 
G. W. Patrick, Springfield, Illinois: 
treasurer—C. V. Buttelman, Chicago, T11. 
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From Australia 





y whereabouts. Mr. 

William Knuth’s letter of October 18 
reminds me of this. I’m in the midst of 
a lot of men who would be glad to be 
where they could have the privilege of a 
life membership in MENC. I can prom- 
ise you a wholesale business if you will 
just arrange the transportation. 

I have been with the American Red 
Cross since April 10, so I had my last 
Conference experience at the St. Louis 
meeting. I spent a month in Australia 
being alerted and un-alerted, packing and 
unpacking. However, I did manage to 
waste my time profitably. I heard six 
very fine Gilbert and Sullivan produc- 
tions, several symphony and band con- 
certs, some civic recitals, and attended 
one education conference. After making the 
acquaintance of L. D. Edwards, director 
general of education for Queensland, I 
had several interesting days of visiting 
schools. These were rather formal occa- 
sions for one accustomed to uninhibited 
American youth. My most thrilling day 
was spent with A. H. Moxie, Jr. and his 
accompanist, Helane Baird. There was 
beautiful singing of the kind that lifts the 
soul by children who were living in the 
austerity brought about by four years of 
war. “Music for Every Child” takes on 
a new significance where there are still 
slit trenches in the schoolyards and the 
windows are taped to prevent shattering 
by bombs. Tea in the office of J. A. 
Robinson, principal of the teacher-train 
ing college, was a nostalgic occasion, 
surrounded as we were by familiar 
American books and journals on educa- 
tion. 

Arriving in New Guinea on August 10, 
with my eyes still tired from too much 
looking as we flew over the beautiful 
coral reefs, I took up residence in a jeep 
as recreation supervisor for twenty-one 
recreation installations staffed by sixty- 
two girls. Do you know of anyone look- 
ing for a traveling dean of women with 
a broadened understanding ? 

Now the area director has gone on 
leave and I’m left as acting area: director. 
Fortunately I do have a staff consisting 
of administrative assistant in charge of 
personnel, supply officer, hospital super- 
visor, welfare supervisor, and recreation 
supervisor, all of whom can be depended 
upon to be tolerant. 

I have had several interesting and de- 
lightful visits to Angau (Australian New 
Guinea Administrative Unit) native 
labor camps and native villages. My 
favorite place is an idyllic camp under 
Set. Queale who writes quaint folk tales 
of the countries where he has served. Of 
course fresh meat, fresh vegetables and 
pawpaws with lime juice are no hindrance 
to an enjoyable evening. On one fifty- 
mile jaunt to a mission village with 
sketching G.I.’s we were treated to a 
game of Australian rules football played 
by barefoot natives in their Sunday dia- 
pers. The native priest, acting as referee, 
distinguished himself by elaborating his 
costume with a white undershirt and a 
green eyeshade. The children went into 
ecstasy at being allowed to see their 
friends through the camera focus. Paper 
and colored crayons were shared with 
each other unselfishly so they could all 
draw pictures of huts, trees and animals 
for us. Six-year-old Johnson knew the 


supposE I should keep some one in- 
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. a proud name in American band instru- 
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Exclusive Siidsthicton 


_TARG & DINNER, Inc. 


The Wholesale Music Center 
| 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 





C. E. LUTTON, Mor. 





IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE and not subject to the draft 
IF YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE ” 


WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR 


Band and Orchestra Teachers 
Violinists, ’Cellists—Woodwind or Brass Teachers 
Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers 


MEN or WOMEN 
64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 





tune of Battle Hymn of the Republic, 


but the words for all I know may have 


been in praise of “jungle juice.” 

Mrs. Keith has been with the Rel 
Cross since April doing hospital recrea 
tion at the Army and Navy General in 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. Peggy wants to 
be over here and I want to be over there. 
We'll probably wave to each other in the 
middle of the Pacific, and then start all 
over again. That could get monotonous 
if it went on for long. 

My one sustaining hope is that some 
day I can go back to a peaceful and lei- 
surely existence in a profession that | 
was once naive enough to regard as 
strenuous.—JOHN R. Keitu. [Formeriy 
at Nebraska State Teachers College, 


Wayne, Nebr.] 





When writing to advertisers, please mention 
The Music Epucators JOURNAL 


HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED STATES 


ENVRAVERS 


SINCE 1906 
+ WORK DOWE BY ALL PROCESSES + 
+ ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED + 
+ ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE + 
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DALHEIM &CO. 


2054 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 
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On the Home Front 


ECEMBER concluded the third full 
D year of America’s participation in 

the war which at this writing 
threatens to engulf the world for many 
months yet to come. It is appropriate on 
the occasion of this anniversary of our 
entry into the war to look backward to 
evaluate the wartime activities of school 
music organizations to date, and at the 
same time to look ahead toward making 
our participation in the national war ef- 
fort more effective throughout the balance 
of this school year. 

Nor is it too early to give a thought 
now to the effect of school music’s war- 
time role upon the peacetime musical fu- 
ture of America, for should the war end 
before the passing of another year, as 
we all hope and pray it will, the forces 
of musical education must be prepared to 
take full advantage of their wartime 
gains. 

The patriotic enthusiasm and the ef- 
fectiveness with which school bands, 
orchestras, and choral groups and their 
directors have carried out programs de- 
signed to aid their local community war 
efforts have demonstrated beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that music is an in- 
dispensable part of the school curriculum. 
Laymen in big cities and tiny villages 
alike have come to recognize the public 
activities of school music organizations as 
education functioning at its highest de- 
gree of competence. There is growing 
evidence everywhere of the effectiveness 
of school music as a community service 
institution, and it is in this field that many 
alert educators expect to find postwar 
opportunities for the school music pro- 
gram. 

While school music organizations have 
drawn local attention to the importance 
and value of music education through 
their own codperation with and partici- 
pation in community war activities, the; 
have been further assisted in winning pub- 
lic acclaim by the Music War Council 


of America. This organization has of- 
ficially cited nearly 500 school bands, 
orchestras, and choruses, not to mention 
many non-school music groups, for the 
distinguished service they have rendered 
to our country through the patriotic and 
inspiring use of music to aid the national 
effort. Nearly all of these citations have 
been presented at appropriate public 
ceremonies and have resulted in un- 
counted thousands of columns of news- 
paper publicity for the organizations re- 
ceiving them. 

School music groups which have com- 
piled outstanding records of wartime 
service but which have not yet been cited 
by the Music War Council may qualify 
for this honor and reap the benefits of 
the resulting publicity simply by making 
their activities known to the Council's 
citation committee. The committee has 
reviewed thousands of wartime activities 
records, but there are doubtless many 
that have not come to its attention and 
will not unless the directors of the un- 
recognized groups take the initiative and 
report their achievements. Official war- 
time activities survey forms are supplied 
for this purpose and may be obtained by 
writing either to the Music Educators 
National Conference, 64 FE. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill, or to the Music 
War Council of America, 20 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 

Following is a list of the school music 
organizations cited by the Music War 
Council since since the publication of the 
November-December issue of the Jour- 
NAL. —Howarp C. FIscHer 


CITATIONS SINCE LAST REPORT 


CALIFORNIA: Long Beach—Polytech- 
nie High School Band and Orchestra, 
Anthony F. Gill, director: Mrs. Gertrude 
Fisher, head of Long Beach public schools 
music department. 

Los Angeles — Hancock Ensemble, Han- 
cock Foundation, University of Southern 
California, Allan Hancock, director. 


Redlands—-Redlands High School A Cap- 
pella Choir, Wilbur H. Schowalter, director. 


GEORGIA: Atlanta — North Fulton 
High School Variety Show, Robert S. 
Lowrance, Jr., head of music department. 


IOWA: Nevada— Nevada High School 
Band, A. Edmund Olsen, director. 


KANSAS: Chanute — Chanute Senior 
High School Band, J. J. Weigand, director, 
and head of music department. 


LOUIS'ANA: New Orleans—aAlcee For- 
tier Boys’ High School Junior and Senior 
Bands, Emile J. Schillio, bandmaster. 


MAINE: Farmington — Farmington 
High School and Wilbert G. Mallett School 
Music Departments, Iola H. Perkins, music 
supervisor. 


MICHIGAN : Grand Rapids —- Union 
High School Band, Theodore F. Fryfogle, 
director; D. D. Armstrong, head of music 
department. 

Jackson — Jackson High School Varsity 
Band, Hugh F. Wolcott, director, and 
music supervisor. 

MINNESOTA : Austin — Austin High 
School Band, C. Vittorio Sperati, director, 
and head of music department. 

Duluth - Central High School Band, 
John H. Thomason, director. 


MISSOURI: Poplar Bluff — Wheatley 
High School Band, Charles E. Coursey, di- 
rector, and head of music department. 


NEBRASKA : Albion — Albion High 
School Band, Ivan C. Caldwell, director, 
and head of music department. 


NEVADA: Ely—Ely City Schools Band, 
Orchestra, and Chorus, Douglas Hawkins, 
head of music department. 


NEW MEXICO: Albuquerque — Albu- 
querque High School Band and Chorus, 
Virginia McManus, head of music depart- 
ment, and vocal director; Carl L. Cramer, 
band director. 

Belen—Belen High School Band, Rollie 
V. Heltman, director, and head of music 
department. 

NEW YORK: Chadwicks — Chadwicks 
High School Band, Mrs. Avis M. Shaw, 
director, and supervisor of music. 

Frankfort—Frankfort Kiwanis and High 
School tand, William H. Schachel, di- 
rector. 

Syracuse — House of Providence Drum, 
Fife and Bugle Corps, Herman Effler, di- 
rector. TURN THE PAGE 
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TEN COLOR 


IP 1g WINPU'S 


IN AN ART FOLIO 


50c COMPLETE 


Reproduced for Home, School and Studio 


from the 





B...i: Chaliapin, Walter Richards 
and other contemporary artists of note 
have drawn upon the interesting incidents 
in the lives of composers and living musicians, 
as themes for the great Magnavox Collection of Paint- 
ings. Included are Toscanini, Rachmaninoff, Wagner, Fos- 
ter, Tschaikowsky, Kreisler, Schubert, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Grieg, and Koussevitzky. Each print (9” x 11”) 
carries a story of the composer and the legend 
which inspired the composition. 





Franz Schubert 
composes in 
attic room 

















Richard Wagner 
weathers Baltic storm 
at sea; hears legend- 
ary theme for “The 
Flying Dutchman.” 














When ordering by mail, include postage, and 
tax if prints are to be delivered in Illinois 
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Wabash at Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 
OMAHA ST. PAUL CLEVELAND COLUMBUS 











Your School Bands, Orchestras and 
Choral Clubs will enjoy this New 


SPRING MUSIC 


Selected New Octavo— Mixed Voices 


Brooklet Came From the Mountain (Cadman)...$ .20 
Chilly Waters (Cronham), arr......ccccccccccees 15 
City Called Heaven (Christy), arr..........000085 18 
Fisherman’s Song—Chinese Folk Song (Lum), arr. .15 
Knight of the Raven Black Plume—Early American 


Pk vkncacdskntudevennsansceene .20 
Maranoa Lullaby—Australian Aboriginal— 

CI i..on cistern cdcecandentavesies 10 
Norwegian Mountains—Norwegian Folk 

Ce MEN ei iin sas: nediesaemeeeeee Sawn -16 

Women’s Voices—SSA 

Black is the Color of My True Love’s Hair— 

Kentucky Hills (Niles), arr........cccccssscces $ .15 
a re errr 18 
Ho! Mr. Piper (Curran-Downing)..............++ £2 
John and Jane (Welsh-Williams)................ -16 
Last Spring (Grieg-Matthews)...........ee0e000 15 


Music When Soft Voices Die (Shelley-Taylor)....  .15 
One Morning in May—Kentucky Hills (Niles)... .18 


Selected Orchestra Music 


Mexican Overture (Isaac). Small, $1.35; Full, $1.85; 
Sym., $2.50. 

Meadowlands—Cavalry of the Steppes (Isaac). Small, 
$0.85; Full, $1.25; Sym., $1.75. 

Cat and the Fiddle—Novelty (Brockton). Full, $2.50; 
Sym., $4.50. 

Host of Youth (Guentzel), Graduation March. Full, 


$3.50; Concert, $5.00. 
Song of the Flame (Stothart-Gershwin), (Campbell- 


Watson). B Set, $3.00; C Set, $2.00. 


Selected Band Music 


With Freedom’s Flag—Concert March (Olivadoti). 


Full, $1.50; Sym., $2.75. 
Arioso from Cantata No. 156 (Bach-Leidzen). Full, 


$2.50; Sym., $4.50. 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home (Lambert). 


Full, $2.50; Sym., $4.25. 

Deep in Dixie. Stand., $2.00; Sym., $3.50. 

Summer is a-coming in (Harvey). Full, $2.50; Sym. $4.00. 
Peter and the Wolf (Prokofieff-Johnson). Full, $2.00; 
Sym., $3.75. 

It’s more convenient and less costly to get all your teaching material from 
one source where the music of all publishers may be had “under one roof.’’ 


m Ebony 


Wabash at Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Cleveland Akron Omaha St. Paul 
Columbus Dayton Davenport Ann Arbor 
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VOICES OF FREEDOM 


A Musical Pageant 


posed upon a new group of 
Songs of the United Nations 


~ 
KATHRYN STAIBLE ULSHAFER 


~ 
DORIS VAN DE BOGART 











VOICES OF FREEDOM 


A Musical Pageant 


based upon a new group 
of Songs of the 
United Nations 


by 
Kathryn Staible Ulshafer 
and 
Doris Van De Bogart 


Price 30 cents 
x 


This festival is based upon 
an excellent collection of 
octavo choruses and is pre- 
sented to schools and col- 
leges who are searching for 
new and timely material. At 
this time when America is 
faced with problems of par- 
ticipating in world reorgani- 
zation, the nations’ songs 
may well play an important 
roll in building international 
understanding. 





Specializing in Music for 


BAND + ORCHESTRA + CHORUS 


BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


116 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 16,. MASS. 
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Warsaw Warsaw High School Band, 
Genevieve Barber, director, and head of 
music department. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Elizabeth City — 
Elizabeth City High School Band, Robert 
Simmons, director, and head of music de- 
partment. 


OHIO: Columbus—Columbus' Boychoir 
School, Herbert Huffman, musical director. 
Lisbon —- David Anderson High School 


Band, Arthur Wise, director, and head of 
music department. 


TEXAS: Galena Park — Galena Park 
High School, R. V. Leach, music super- 
visor. 

San Antonio— George W. Brackenridge 
High School Band, Vernon Mayfield, di- 
rector; Our Lady of the Lake College 
Music Department, Sister M. Amabilis, 
head of department. 


VERMONT : Ludlow — Ludlow’ School 
Band, Mr. Ianni, director; Ruth Lock- 
wood, head of music department. 


VIRGINIA: Richmond—Armstrong High 
School Choir, Harry E. Savage, director: 
Binford Junior High School Instrumental 
Ensembles, H. C. Ernest Schmidt, director ; 
Binford Junior High School Vocal Ensem- 
bles, Mrs. Pattie G. Brightwell, director; 
Chandler Junior High School Girls’ Glee 
Club, Mrs. Nina R. Swann, director; 
Chandler Junior High School Band, Miss E. 


Franklin Woodson, director; East End 
Junior High School Chorus, Margaret B. 
Swett, director; Thomas Jefferson High 
School Swing Band, Frank G. Wendt. di- 
rector; Thomas Jefferson High School 
Vocal Ensembles, Thelma Cook, director: 
Maggie Walker High School Chorus, Willie 
Thomas Jones, director. Wendell Sander. 
son is the Richmond publie schools’ di- 
rector of music. 


WEST VIRGINIA: Morgantown— River- 
side Junior High School Band, P. J. Davies, 
director. 


WISCONSIN: Antigo — Antigo High 
School Band, J. A. Bauschka, director, 
and head of music department. 

Augusta —- Augusta High School Band, 
Samuel Winch, director, and head of music 
department. 

Clintonville — Clintonville High School 
Band and Orchestra, Frederick A. Parfréy, 
director of instrumental music. 


Monroe — Monroe High School Senior 
Band, Allan F. Barnard, director. 
Sauk City — Sauk City Public School 


Band, Raymond King, director, and head 
of music department. 

Suring Suring High School sand, 
Walter G. Smith, director, and head of 
musie department. 

Waupaca — Waupaca High School Band, 


, 


Ik. C. Enz, director, and head of music 
department. 








Home Front Nens 





Kenosha, Wisconsin. A special Christ- 
mas assembly, held December 21, dur- 
ing which the choir sang carols under 
the direction of Catherine V. Hargrave, 
chairman of the high school music de- 
partment, was the setting for the pre- 
sentation of the Music War Council’s 
distinguished service citation to the 
Mary D. Bradford High School A Cap- 
pella Choir and Orchestra. The citation 
was presented by Howard C. Fischer, 
executive secretary of the Council, and 
acceptance remarks were made by Mal- 
colm Young of the choir and Roberta 
Hines of the orchestra. Both organi- 
zations have participated repeatedly in 
programs related to the local war ef- 
fort. Particularly outstanding have 
been their concerts at local and nearby 
hospitals for wounded veterans. 

Long Beach, California. Participa- 
tion in over 100 special wartime musical 
activities, not including presentation of 
“To the Colors” and playing “Retreat” 
at the lowering of the flag on 390 occa- 
sions, is the war service record of the 
David Starr Jordan High School music 
organizations. The school’s’ instru- 
mental and choral groups have taken 
part in all of the War Loans, account- 
ing for over $300,000 worth of bonds 
and stamps in one drive, and have per- 
formed no less than thirty-two times for 
the entertainment of enlisted men in 
the Army and Navy. On one occasion 
the Army showed its appreciation by 
sending the 37th Infantry Band to 
play a joint concert with the Jordan 
band at a school assembly, an event 
thoroughly enjoyed by the student body. 
Many letters expressing the thanks of 
the writers for the coéperation of the 
band and other Jordan musical organi- 
zations are in the personal file of Carl 
G. Lindgren, head of the music depart- 
ment (on leave—with ARC). Mr. Lind- 
gren, however, gives much of the credit 
for the success of the Jordan High 
School wartime .musical activities to 
Mrs. Gertrude Johnston Fisher, super- 
visor of music in the Long Beach public 
schools, and his colleagues in the depart- 
ment, saying, “The work in the high 
school is based on the excellent training 
the boys and girls receive in the ele- 
mentary orchestras.” 


Albion, Nebraska. The Albion High 
School Band, with three-fourths of its 
membership drawn from nearby farms, 
is the only band in Boone County. There 
is no lack of music in Albion and vicinity, 
however, for the high school bands- 
men have been ready to serve whenever 
ealled upon. Besides performing for 
all school activities, they have partici- 
pated in civic programs throughout the 
county. Last summer, in addition to 
regular outdoor concerts in Albion, the 
band played a four-day stand at the 
soone County Fair and played for the 
dedication of the Albion Kiwanis honor 
roll. Whenever large groups of draftees 
have left for training camps, the band 
has given a farewell concert to cheer 
the inductees on their way. Recently 
the Music War Council of America paid 
tribute to the band for its record of 
wartime musical service by awarding a 
distinguished service citation to the 
bandsmen and their director, Ivan C. 
Caldwell. 


Elk City, Oklahoma. Not only have 
the members of the Elk City High 
School Band and Chorus participated to 
the fullest extent in every community 
war effort project in which they have 
been asked to take part, but they have 
also given their services freely for 
patriotic radio programs broadcast by 
Station KASA of Elk City. F. E. May- 
hew, KASA supervisor, recently said, 
“We have come to depend upon the high 
school band and other musicians for 
help whenever we need musical talent 
for any worthy cause.” The director of 
the Elk City school music organizations 
is Colbert Hackler. 


Dubuque, Iowa. The Senior High 
School Band, directed by F. Di Tella, 
coéperated with both the Red Cross and 
the local war finance committee during 
the past year. Three concerts were 
given last spring in coéperation with 
the Dubuque County Chapter, American 
Red Cross, for the benefit of Shick Hos- 
pital in Clinton, Iowa, and Thomas M. 
Stampfer, chairman of the Dubuque 
War Finance Committee reports that 
the band’s assistance in the Fourth and 
Fifth War Loans proved very helpful 
in the sale of we. bonds. 
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™ H.N. Warre Co. 


Our “50 Year” Anniversary Booklet traces 
the musical pageant of America from the gas 
light era to the present day. Send for a copy 
of this liberally illustrated, colorful souvenir. 


Jackson, Michigan. The Jackson High 
School Varsity Band, under the direc- 
tion of Hugh F. Wolcott, has been ac- 
claimed by Delbert S. Ford, chairman 
of the Jackson Citizens’ Committee and 
by the Music War Council of America 
for its distinguished, generous service 
whenever called upon to support the 
city’s war activities. According to Mr. 
Ford, it is this band that always fur- 
nishes the music for Jackson's bond 
rallies, Army and Navy “E” awards, 
and street parades on holidays. In ad- 
dition, the band has on its own initia- 
tive sought out assignments outside its 
regular curricular activities and normal 
civie responsibility, having made a 
number of trips to Battle Creek to give 
programs for the men in the armed 
services at both Fort Custer and Percy 
Jones Veterans Hospital. Besides its 
public wartime work, the band has also 
given three concerts in honor of band 
boys in the service, purchased a plaque 
listing their names, and sent Christmas 
gift boxes to all of them the past three 
seasons. Letters are also sent periodic- 
ally to servicemen, with stories of the 
band’s activities and school news. 
Members of the band have also per- 
formed in small groups, such as trios, 
quartets, octets, and other ensemble 
units, at meetings of clubs, churches, 
and patriotic groups. The Music War 
Council citation won by the band will 
be presented in the near future at a 
public ceremony by the Council’s Mich- 
igan state chairman, N. E. Hager of 
Grand Rapids. 


Redlands, California. A program en 
titled, “Live On, America!” written and 
compiled by Wilbur S. Schowalter, di- 
rector of the Redlands High School A 
Cappella Choir, has been presented pub- 
licly by the choir twenty-eight times 
fourteen times for men in the armed 
forces. The choir has traveled nearly 
1,000 miles and sung for more than 
20,000 men in uniform, often giving out- 
door concerts in desert camps. In addi- 
tion, the choir has performed at war 
bond rallies and other programs per- 
taining to the war effort. The “Live On, 
America!” program consists of a pro- 
logue during which the audience re- 
peats the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag, “Star-Spangled Banner,” “My 





All school music groups assisting in 
the sale of war stamps and bonds may 
qualify for special Music War Council 
citation. Write for MENC-Treasury De- 
partment brochure, “Music in the Serv- 
ice of Schools at War,” and report form. 
Address MENC, Suite 840, 64 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Til. 
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Country ‘Tis of Thee,” “Oh, Susanna,” 
“Madame _ Jeanette,” “Soft Is Their 
Slumber,” “Caisson Song,” “Blessings 
of Peace,” and “Ode To America.” 
Each number is introduced by a com- 
mentary tracing the history and devel- 
opment of America’s will to fight for 
the right and to overcome difficulties 
from 1776 until the present time. 


Antigo, Wisconsin. Being the only 
musical organization in Langlade Coun- 
ty has afforded the Antigo High School 
3and a great many opportunities to be 
of service in bringing the force of 
music into play as a factor contributing 
to the success of community war activi- 
ties. The bandsmen, under the direc- 
tion of Joseph A. Bauschka, have 
played over thirty send-off concerts for 
the departure of local young men for 
military service and have participated 
in honor roll dedications, memorial 
services, and patriotic programs when- 
ever their services were requested. 
Their patriotic spirit was rewarded 
just before Christmas when the Music 
War Council announced that the band 
members had qualified for a _ citation 
award. 


Columbus, Ohio. A major feature of 
the Ohio Music Education Association 
convention luncheon program in Colum- 
bus on November 17 was a concert by 
the Columbus Boychoir School, under 
the direction of Herbert Huffman. 
The choir, which sings weekly over the 
mutual network on Sunday evenings, is 
an unusual organization made up of 
boys of grade-school age who attend 
the non-sectarian school sponsored by 
the Columbus Boychoir School Associa- 
tion. The boys have given 197 programs 
since January 1, 1942, many of them 
supporting community war effort activi- 
ties. They have entertained servicemen, 
sung for war bond, Red Cross and war 
relief drives, and have won Music War 
Council distinguished service citation 
recognition. 


Duluth, Minnesota. Since America’s 
entry into the war, the Duluth Central 
High School Band has averaged three 
concerts per month, most of them in 
coéperation with local community war 
activities, including civilian defense 
parades, a award presentations. 
draftee induction ceremonies, Marine 
Corps recruiting, war bond rallies and 
American Legion conventions. On De- 
cember 28, the Music War Council of 
America announced that the band, which 
is under the direction of John J. Thom- 
ason, ‘had qualified for distinguished 
service citation recognition, and _ the 
award will be presented in the very near 
future at an appropriate public cere- 
mony by Harold L. Miles of Duluth, 
who is the MWCA Minnesota director. 


Over 50 years of outstand- 
ing achievement in the 
Band Instrument Industry! 





THE SYMPHONET 


A Musical Opportunity for Every Child 





Two Octave Range, Pleasing Tone, Chromatic 
This is what the Symphonet will do for the boys and 
girls in your school : 


® Provide them with musical education at 
tbe cost of a toy. 

® Give them and their parents an oppor- 
tunity to DISCOVER and DEVELOP 
any musical talent that may exist. 

Test their musical INTEREST as well as 
their talent. ; 
Prepare them for the playing of any 
other musical instrument that they may 
some day choose to play. (The Symphonet 
is fingered basically the same as the saxo- 
phone, flute and clarinet.) 


For additional information send for a free copy of our 
“See for Yourself’ school music catalog. PRICE: 
Symphonet with music holder and self-instruction book, 
$1.25 less 20° school discount. IMPORTANT: In 
ordering, kindly specify which instruction book is 
desired, Book |, the beginner method for the primary 
grades or Book Il, the beginner method for the inter- 
mediate and upper grades. 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC COMPANY 
2821 N. 9th Street Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 
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WAR DEPARTMENT 


for training of Army Bands 


TONE BUILDING 
and INTONATION 
STUDIES 
for Band 


By WM. C. WHITE, 
Former Principal, 
U. S. Army Band School 


Directors! 


Send for Sample Conductor Score 
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To Teachers 
We are now the publishers of the 


EASTMAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 
including such standard titles as 
Examples of Music Before 1400 
ace beats himet hina aw ebaribeate ale Gleason 


Chorale Collection. .... W onderlich 


Examples of Gregorian Chant 
eo newseeedseggahenes Soderlund 


Method of Organ Playing. .Gleason 
and other books 


—RECENT CROFTS TITLES 


A Short History of Music 
By Donald N. Ferguson 
A shorter, less detailed treatment than 
Ferguson's widely used HISTORY OF 
MUSICAL THOUGHT. For teachers 
who must cover the essentials in a mini- 
mum of time. 


Sight Singing Manual 
By McHose and Tibbs 


A rich collection of 320 melodies from 
18th-20th Centuries for solfege and basic 
theory courses. Useful with any theory 
text and any system of teaching. 


Write for our catalogue of music tearts 


F. §. CROFTS & CO. 
101 Fifth Avenue New York $3, N. Y. 








EVERY, 


ne 


SHOULD GET THIS BOOK! 


ADD YEARS 
TO THE LIFE OF 
YOUR BAND 
INSTRUMENT 
* 






40 PAGES + 46 ILLUSTRATIONS 
COVERS ALL MAKES OF INSTRUMENTS 


Your band instrument must last for 
the duration. That's why you need 
this new and helpful book, “How To 
Care For Your Instrument.” In no 
other book can you find such valuable 
and helpful information. Covers all 
makes and types of wind and percus- 
sion instruments. 40 pages of instruc- 
tions, 46 illustrations, co help make 
your instrument !ast longer. Worth 
many times its 10c cost. Get yours at 
your Conn dealer's store or send 
10c today. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., 108 Conn Bidg. 
Elkhart, Indiana 














} Send me copies of “How To Care For Your Instru- 
H ment.” Enclosed find 10c in coin or stamps for each copy. 
f= NAME 

: ADDRESS. 

j arty STATE . 
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A GI Speaks Up 





say from way over here in Guadal- 

canal. First of all, please accept my 
personal thanks for the courtesy ex- 
tended former members who have en- 
tered the armed forces in retaining our 
membership. Please send all material to 
my home address, Route 2, Box 214, 
Hillsboro, Oregon, where my very able 
secretary (who is also my wife) will 
care for them for me. 

Next, I would like to accept your in- 
vitation to add a paragraph or more that 
might be used as a basis for an article 
in the JourNAL. Frankly, I'd like to 
write the article—but that is likely too 
presumptuous. 

What I’m getting at is that in my 
thinking time (any busy serviceman 
overseas has a great deal of it) I have 
been weighing what I have been careful 
to observe about the results of our system 
of school music and I have come to the 
not too pleasant conclusion that there is 
something fundamentally wrong with it! 


One of our basic aims in school music 
is to build for a broad appreciation of 
music. That means, certainly all music, 
not just folk songs or hillbilly music, 
not just popular music, not just classical 
music, but all music. That aim is flaw- 
less and its realization is prime justifica- 
tion for any expenditure of time, money, 
and effort in a music program. But, if 
our system of school music has reached 
that goal even to a degree, why is it that 
wherever I go, in service training center, 
port of embarkation, aboard ship, re- 
placement center, California, New Cale- 
donia, Guadalcanal—why is it that I find 
one or the other of two violent ex- 
tremes? All but a negligible percentage 
of opinion in music in these spots is 
either violently anti-classical or violently 
anti-popular. True,. many of the people 
concerned have not gone through school 
under our system of school music, but a 
great many of them have, and that fact 
seems to make not the slightest differ- 
ence in the over-all picture. Where, then, 
is the broader appreciation we strove for 
when these people were under our tute- 
lage? 

National character since the beginning 
of time has been reflected in music. 
Even in today’s world where national 
boundaries of civilization have been fitted 
with overpasses, that reflection of na- 
tional character in music holds true. In 
tomorrow’s international world it will 
still hold true except that each will be 
known to the other all over the world, 
and then a broad appreciation—or, if not 
that, at least tolerance of music will 
cease to be an aim and become a vital 
link in the chain of international rela- 
tions. 

[ don’t mean for a moment that I’m 
looking with the unrealists for a lily- 
bedecked universe in which Little Red 
Riding Hood goes through the woods to 
her grandmother’s house and the wolf 
merely wishes her good day, but I main- 
tain that temperament of likes and dis- 
likes is inseparable from broad appre- 
ciation of music and I know of no place 
better to lay the foundation for that 
temperament than in school music. 

But how are we going to lay such a 


I AIN’T nobody but I got sumpin’ to 





foundation if we have directors and in- 
structors who, like the man who looked 
long and carefully at an elephant for the 
first time and said, “I don’t believe it.” 
Or, to put it another way, directors and 
instructors who, being possessed of a 
certain degree of reason, must realize 
that popular music is as much a part of 
American life as ham and eggs (tain’t so 
in the Army, and I guess civilians also 
have some trouble matching them up, but 
the analogy is still good), and yet do 
nothing more constructive about it than 
throw up their hands in horror. Where- 
upon the youngsters think in contrary 
motion, just as we did when we were 
youngsters, and set out on a tangent of 
pure cussedness agin’ classical or any- 
thing similar thereto. 

And on the other side, how are we to 
lay the desirable foundation when we 
have directors and instructors who, in 
spite of their college training and wide 
knowledge of music, are so musically 
wizened that they sit and listen to a jive 
outfit on the radio and incline their eyes 
(partly closed) toward what evidently is 
their idea of a swing cat’s heaven and 
every once in a while utter a mush- 
mouthed “yeah” with a tattered exclama- 
tion point after it. (I’ve seen it with 
me own eyes, s’help me.) 

I’m not very smart, but I’m not too 
dumb either. I taught school music for 
seven years before Uncle beckoned. I 
didn’t have the best groups in the world, 
but I didn’t have the worst either. I 
tried for that broad appreciation, but 
don’t know whether I realized it or not. 
But I do know that I found a formula, 
used it, and it worked. And if it worked 
for me, it will work for someone else. 
This is it: Use the best music you can 
for the musical level of your people — 
and progress, don’t jump, upward. And 
don’t ridicule the pupils’ taste. Recog- 
nize popular music, put it in its rightful 
place and use it in its rightful place. It 
works ! 

On some bright tomorrow not so very 
far away, school music will entertain 
callers who have been away on Uncle 
Sam’s business — callers who will be 
critical, but just. And for my part I 
don’t want school music to be caught 
behind the eight-ball. Do you? 

—Pvt. Mervin B. WELLS 





When Do We Eat? 





I N A WORLD revolutionized by the mira- 
eles of a mechanical age, in which un- 
limited possibilities for developing the 
more abundant life for all are now reali- 
ties, music has ceased to be the “whipped 
cream” on the educational dessert, ap- 
preciated and enjoyed only by the limited 
few who reached for it out of curiosity 
or an inborn capacity to enjoy the taste. 
Music has become part of the “bread 
and butter” of the main educational diet. 
It must serve not only as a satisfying ac- 
companiment to all of the other educa- 
tional foods, but it must also supply 
spiritual, mental, and physical vitamins 
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for everyone, which cannot be found in 
any other educational sustenance. 

And what of the guests who are to 
partake of this banquet, and what of the 
“cooks”? Through advance in transpor- 
tation and mechanical devices which have 
resulted in giving the whole public a 
taste of the best; with invitations to the 
spread issued by educators, supervisors, 
and administrators; with a crying need 
for morale stimulation because of the 
restlessness and nervous upset of a world 
at war, the music-teacher-chef is con- 
fronted with a hungry tableful of varied 
appetites which cannot be tempted by 
mediocrity either in the food itself or 
in the seasoning thereof. Nor can the 
boarders stomach left-overs from an era 
when tastes were less keen, and, for lack 
of better fare, almost anything was 
swallowed. 

Is this not a challenge to the most 
expert who dare attempt to dish it out 
in 1945! 

What's cookin’! —MapGe UTrerBack 





Discipline 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-TITREE 





At the beginning of the year announce 
the general program and make it clear 
that failure to realize the year’s objec- 
tives will be squarely on their shoulders. 
When you say, “We are going to have 
a glee club in our band this year,’ do 
everything possible to put it over, but at 
the same time make each member feel 
that he is to assume responsibility for its 
success. A September ultimatum that, 
“We will improve intonation, blending, 
flexibility, 50 per cent by June,” should 
mean just that—49% per cent won’t pass 
muster. Every one should be made to 
feel that nothing less than 100 per cent 
effort will produce what is expected of 
him. 

Forget the individual’s mistakes. If 
he causes trouble, “give him the works,” 
then wipe the slate clean. One way to 
keep a grudge active is to “hold” it. We 
directors make mistakes and plenty of 
them. Wouldn’t it be fine to have each 
member of a large band or orchestra hold 
us strictly accountable for all our mis- 
steps? Children forget easily (how well 
we know that); so surely we should be 
the last to clutter up their minds and 
stint their actions with an affinity for the 
petty. 

Children, as well as adults, are gener- 
ally starved for praise. When Willy Wil- 
son plays a particularly difficult oboe 
passage well, reward him with a sincere 
compliment. When the French horn sec- 
tion plays not only on pitch but artis- 
tically, stop the band and call everyone’s 
attention to it. Two-hundred-pound Bill 
helped 130-pound Tinky strap on his bass 
drum at the last game. Tell the band 
about it; most of the students didn’t see 
the incident. Ellen forgot to get a cello 
A for rehearsal and you found out that 
Jimmie had ridden a bike at breakneck 
speed to the nearest music store before 
school, charged the purchase to himself, 
and helped her get the string on her in- 
strument in time. That is being truly 
chivalrous and the orchestra should know 
about it; at the same time Ellen should 
be gently chided for causing Jimmie so 
much delightful trouble. Shoulders will 
be a little straighter, a new moon smile 
will beam on the face of the recipient— 
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SUMMER SESSION 


JUNE 25— AUGUST 3, 1945 


FALL SESSION 
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For further information address 
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Your School Music Organizations Can Earn a 


MUSIC WAR COUNCIL CITATION 


by participating in the program “Music in the Service of Schools at War.” Victory 

Concerts, The Schools Report to the Community, War Bond Rallies, and a special 

musical-dramatic entertainment, are described in the brochure published for MENC 

by the Education Section of the War Finance Division of the United States Treasury 
Department. Write for a copy if you do not have one. 
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Now Ready! 
NEW BAND CATALOG 





A classified listing of over 9,000 
titles taken from our library of 
the World's Finest Band Music. 


Write for your copy today, and 
visit our display at the South- 
western Conference, Dallas, 
Texas. 


Dance Orchestra, Choral, and 
other catalogs also available. 





Southern Music Company 
830 East Houston Street 
San Antonio 6, Texas 
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“Play for Me” 


\ collection of little songs that may 
be played and sung by the child alone 
or accompanied by the teacher, mother 
or other member of the family. Each 
song is attractively illustrated by 
Violet La Mont. The music is in- 
tended for children from babyhood 
through the early primary grades. 
Contains 32 nursery rhymes. 


No. 157— Price $1.00 


‘olng to Me” 


companion book of original songs 
“ supplement PLAY FOR ME. An 
ideal collection of songs for use in 
the home, nursery, kindergarten and 
early primary grades, beautifully il- 
lustrated. Contains 37 selections. 

No. 158— Price $1.00 

AT ANY MUSIC STORE or 

Write Us 4. Catalog Free 
McKINLEY PUBLISHERS, INC. 
425 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Tl. 
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full refund. 
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and others will join to make the whole 
room glow. The warm feeling of being 
appreciated will pervade even the tough 
crust of the most sophisticated senior. 

Don’t be afraid of a new idea. It can 
always be discarded if it sours. Ask for 
new ideas. Present a problem—your 
problem, the band’s problem and ask for 
a solution. Ninety heads are better than 
one. It is surprising how many brilliant, 
adequate solutions will be offered. The 
chord sequences being used to warm up 
on are getting stale. Think up new 
ones. Something will be earned through 
the effort, and the organization will get 
a kick out of playing their director’s mu- 
sic. Arrange something from the public 
domain of piano literature that is thrilling 
for the ensemble. The publishers do a 
fine job but they haven’t done it all— 
and besides, who wants somebody else to 
do everything? But, by all means, keep 
constantly combing the publishers’ cata- 
logs for new and interesting material. Let 
the band help by expressing preferences 
regarding possible additions to the li- 
brary. Always treat these opinions se- 
riously, and give “reasons why” when 
recommendations cannot be followed. 
Often you will get really helpful aids 
from this source—for which give proper 
credit to the group or individual, as the 
case may be. You will be surprised at 
the interest which will automatically de- 
velop among most of the students in the 
analysis of compositions and arrange- 
ments, instrumentation, etc. This kind of 
contribution to appreciation and discrim- 
ination can be extended, if available time 
permits. 

One of the big factors in keeping large 
groups under control is to keep them 
busy. Keep their minds filled with future 
objectives. It is surprising how the stu- 
dents become so earnest in their music 
work that they actually worry about time 
flying—and how short the rehearsals 
really are! A lad or lass who kicks up 
trouble, is temperamental, forgets, is late, 
or has to be told to correct the same 
mistake over and over again, or is just 
making a nuisance of himself, is likely 
to receive a sage childhood edict, such 
as, “Get in the groove, friend, and de- 
liver, because if you don’t you're in our 
way, and we're going places.” 


In closing this short paper, I realize 
that, though I intended to discuss prob- 
lems of discipline, I have actually dealt 
with various phases of the subject of run- 
ning a good band—or orchestra, or cho- 
rus, or music class, as you will. After 
all, for adults and young folks and chil- 
dren, in any of the affairs of life, isn’t it 
true that discipline is an aid to good re- 
sults in group effort only in the degree 
that the group effort is sufficiently stim- 
ulating and beneficial to the individuals 
within the group to make it to the per- 
sonal interest — selfish interest, if you 
wish—of each person to insist on the 
regulations for all that are essential to 
the maximum benefits for each? If this 
is true, the first factor in classroom dis- 
cipline is composed of the vision, ability, 
imagination, and leadership of the teacher. 
And we can all gain much from the ex- 
periences of our fellow teachers and di- 
rectors. What I do one way might not 
work out for you, and vice versa. But I 
would like to know what you do, and give 
a trial to ideas and procedures that are 
new to me. 

So this paper has been written, shall 
we say, merely to start the conversation? 
I am sure the JouRNAL would be glad to 
give space to contributions on the same 
general subject from other teachers and 
directors. [Right!—The Editors. ] 
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strument which eventually would permit 
the student to share the musical oppor- 
tunities afforded by the high-school or- 
chestra. 

The program of instrumental music 
instruction as described above reflects 
traditional education’s adherence to three 
major principles, all of which have been 
repudiated by progressive philosophy. 
They are: 

(1) Education today is primarily a 
preparation for the living, knowing, and 
enjoying of life on some future tomorrow. 

(2) Education is perceived in terms 
of subjects whose content is best under- 
stood through careful formulation and 
grade allocation. 

(3) Learning is mechanistic, placing 
importance on repetition and habit for- 
mation, 

How the instrumental program em- 
bodied these principles is briefly sum- 
marized : 

(1) Learning the instrument this year, 
practicing diligently the assigned exer- 
cises, acquiring more and more the belief 
that facile technique would eventually 
have its musical reward when one dem- 
onstrated sufficient ability to warrant 
participation in the fascinating musical 
experience of orchestral performance. 

(2) The instrument was most profi- 
ciently learned if its skills and problems 
were progressively arranged in a strict 
sequential hierarchy starting from _ the 
simplest and advancing, step by step, to 
the most complex. 

(3) These particular skills and prob- 
lems could be really mastered to a point 
of satisfactory, and sometimes impres- 
sive, dexterity if through abundant repe- 
tition the skills were transformed into 
habit. All that remained was to make 
cach skill a formed habit response be- 
fore proceeding on to the next difficult 
one, 

Though enormous strides have been 
made in the organization, procedures, and 
materials of instrumental instruction, 
many of our practices today still adhere 
to the above outlined principles. Edu- 
cational concepts have long since been 
revised and advanced upon. The current 
world upheaval is bringing about funda- 
mental changes in all education. It can 
no longer be “traditional.” It would be 
appropriate and exceedingly worthwhile, 
therefore, for instrumental music educa- 
tion to examine the philosophy and psy- 
chology upon which it builds its program 
of instruction, and observe whether an 
educational orientation of bygone years 
continues to form its basis. In the light 
of the educational advancements made 
within the last five decades, every sub- 
ject has had to revise its thinking and 
practice. The instrumental music teach- 
er must likewise review the _ historical 
developments, and through their teach- 
ings formulate deeper objectives, envi- 
sion broader organization and applica- 
tion, improve procedures, and construct 
superior materials. 
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National Association of Music Mer- 
chants appointed William A. Mills as 
Executive Secretary. Headquarters have 
been established at 28 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Tllinois. 
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“America’s Songs of War” when choral 
and instrumental groups performed some 
of these songs for the American History 
classes. The Current European History 
class was most interested in the “Effect 
of Nazi Persecution on Music” and the 
way in which America has profited by 
the exodus of musicians. I talked on 
the Russian Five and the “Rise of Rus- 
sian Nationalism” for the European 
History class. 

It is one of my strong convictions 
that music should be a part of every 
home, so the Home Economics teachers, 
who thoroughly agreed with me, made it 
possible for me to talk to several of their 
classes on “Music for Children and in 
the Home” and on “Music Therapy.” 

The third quarter was much like the 
first. The only new _ subjects were 
“Shakespeare in Music” and “What is 
Good in Music,” the latter to complete a 
unit on the developing of good taste in 
a Commercial English class. I also gave 
an operalogue on Aida at the conclusion 
of the Egyptian unit in World History. 
This quarter I gave a total of twenty- 
three lectures to 1,111 students. 

During the fourth quarter I had my 
heaviest load, a total of thirty-one lec- 
tures to 1,051 students. The new sub- 
jects added this quarter were: “Music 
and Mathematics,” “Music and Art,” 
two lectures to the French classes, one 
on the “Music of France through the 
Eighteenth Century” and the second on 
“Modern French Music,” and “Music 
Inspired by Russian Literature.” 

To summarize: During the year I 
gave ninety-eight lectures on twenty-nine 
different subjects to a total of 4,460 
students. The average daily attendance 
of Stockton High School for the year 
1943-44 was 2,012. So I felt that I had 
really done something to spread _ the 
gospel of music. But the project had 
proved to be so interesting to me and 
had increased my general information to 
such an amazing degree that I felt I 
had profited almost more than the 
students. 

Naturally it was not all a bed of roses. 
The scheduling problems were often hard 
to solve. Then, not all of the teachers 
were wholeheartedly interested in the 
program. There were some who, even 
though they codperated, made it quite 
evident that they didn’t think it worth 
the time and effort. And there were 
some who, indifferent to any extra effort, 
took these talks as a good way to escape 
their own preparations, and had not pre- 
pared their classes for the subject. How- 
ever, the two latter groups were decid- 
edly in the minority. The codperation 
and enthusiasm from the majority were 
most heartening. 
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Now, as to techniques, the most im- 
portant one which I should like to em- 
phasize is that of class participation. 
This must be accomplished somehow. It 
can be achieved in a variety of ways; 
for example, the class may be questioned 
as to what they know on the subject be- 
fore you begin on the material you bring. 
They may often be induced to sing some 
familiar song which figures in the con- 
text. When I gave the lecture on “Music 
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in the Time of Napoleon,” as I said, I 
emphasized the importance of the .War- 
sellaise as the first real marching song 
to arouse patriotic fervor. For an ex- 
ample of the same thing today I played 
the Nazi Horst Wessel song and let the 
class tramp with their feet, not too loud- 
ly, of course, to get the effect of the 
powerful rhythm. Any device which 
draws the class into the discussion so 
that they do not feel that you are lectur- 
ing “at” them should be utilized. 

The second factor which I considered 
of great importance is informality. The 
music teacher should give the impression 
that she is thoroughly enjoying the lec- 
ture herself and, in most instances, the 
class responds by enjoying it also. She 
must have a great love of teaching and 
of music, for otherwise the task of prepa- 
ration seems insurmountable. She should 
never give the impression that she knows 
it all, and I found it wise to admit how 
much I had learned in the preparation. 
A pleasant speaking voice, a smile, an 
ability to express one’s self orally and a 
genuine interest in students and subject 
matter, all of which are attributes of the 
good teacher, are some of the things 
which help to make a program such as 
this a success. 

This year I am not teaching in Stock- 
ton High School, but as codrdinator of 
music for the city schools of Stockton I 
am making it a part of my responsibility 
to see to it that this program is carried 
on in both of our high schools. Already, 
my successor, a recent college graduate, 
has given ten lectures during the first 
six weeks of school. One of her sub- 
jects was one that I did not present last 
year, “Music of Primitive Man,” to finish 
a unit on Anthropology for the senior 
class in Problems of Democracy. She is 
thrilled with the results that she can see 
already from her work, so I think I know 
how others will feel. I hope that this 
description of how the plan has worked 
in one school will give many others the 
courage to go ahead and do something 
similar. It will definitely help you to 
create “Wider Horizons in Music Edu- 
cation.” 


STOP PRESS 


THIS ISSUE of the Journal has been 
delayed in order to make certain revi- 
sions of content in keeping with the 
action taken by the MENC officers in 
response to the request from the Office 
of Defense Transportation. It is im- 
possible, however, to make changes at 
this late hour in all of the reports and 
announcements pertaining to planned 
activities—national, regional, and state. 
The reader should have in mind that all 
music education organizations will fully 
coéperate with the Government in this 
emergency and that all essential music 
education activities will be planned to 
conform to the requirements. 


It is safe to assume, therefore, that 
unless notice to the contrary is given, 
all national, regional, and state pro- 
grams announced in the columns of this 
Journal will be or already have been 
altered as required in order to preclude 
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Do You Have the Ansners? 





FOr many years the headquarters office of Music Educators National Conference has 
served as an information bureau and a medium of contact between inquirers and 


those who can supply the requested aids. 


This department in the Journal serves as 


an auxiliary to the MENC information service, and the questions printed here illus- 
trate the varied types of inquiries received. All have been answered by mail with 
the help of MENC officers, committee chairmen, and others. Readers are invited to 
send their own answers to the headquarters office. Copies of letters received will be 
forwarded to the inquirers concerned, and answers of especial interest will be pub- 
lished in the Journal. Obviously, the purpose of this department is not to publish 
routine questions, but rather queries touching on subjects concerning which data, 
suggestions, or opinions from readers may serve to augment the information files, 
and enhance the service rendered through the Conference to the original inquirers 


and other interested persons. 


Song Lists. Recently a recommenda- 
tion has been made regarding a “must” 
list for graded schools of patriotic 
songs, folk songs, and popular songs of 
a patriotic nature suitable for singing 
at public gatherings. The complaint 
has been voiced so loudly that groups 
of men in service do not even know the 
patriotic songs when an occasion pre- 
sents itse]f! Do you know of any at- 
tempt to make such a suggestive list of 
songs or can you quote possible refer- 
ences helpful in the making of such a 
list ?—P.A.S. 

[The cumulative suggested list of 
songs prepared for and included in the 
“Program for Music Education in War- 
time” in 1942, under the leadership of 
President Lilla Belle Pitts, is one such 
attempt—and a most effective effort, 
judging by the wide use of the list. A 
copy of the list has been sent to the 
inquirer. The interested reader should 
refer to the September-October 1942 
issue of the Journal, or may secure a 
copy of the list by sending a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to MENC, 64 
East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl.] 


Etiquette of the National Anthem. 
When a band is playing the National 
Anthem, should the band members 
stand? If the band is present but an- 
other organization is playing the Na- 
tional Anthem, should the band mem- 
bers stand?—C.C. 

[The following is quoted from the 
Code for the National Anthem of the 
United States: “Tt is suggested that, 
when it is not physically inconvenient 
to do so, the members of a band or 
orchestra stand while playing the Na- 
tional Anthem.” Copies of the Code, 
which includes the A-flat Service Ver- 
sion of the National Anthem, may be 
secured from MENC headquarters office, 
64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. Price: 
Under 100 copies ic each; 100 copies 
Tae; 500 copies $3.00; 1,000 copies 


Salary Schedules. I would appreciate 
it if you could send me any statistics 
dealing with salary schedules of music 
teachers. Also any statistics showing 
the relationship of salaries paid to music 
teachers and salaries paid to teachers in 
other branches of teaching.——D.R.F. 


Music Library. For some time now I 
have been trying to set up a system 
whereby the instrumental music library 
in my school would be in good order. 
As yet I have not succeeded. I am 
writing to you in the hope that you may 
he able to give me some ideas along this 
line. Are there any card forms for re- 
cording the number of parts on hand 
for any given number, and any good 
filing systems available?—J.R. 


Music Festivals. The subject of my 
talk for a music appreciation course is 
“Music Festivals of the United States.” 
It seems almost impossible to find in- 
formation. If any is available I would 
appreciate having it.—S.L. 


Band Shells. I have had a couple of 
requests lately for plans for band 


shells. Does the MENC have any such 
plans available? The way it looks now 
there may be a good many communities 
building band shells as war memorials 
in the next few years. It seems to me 
this is something that might be talked 
up a bit, and in order for these com- 
munities to obtain the best plans pos- 
sible some organization should be a 
clearing house, thus providing plans 
that have been successfully used. If 
you have any such information avail- 
able we would appreciate having it. — 
U.R. 

[Reference is made to the article by 
Henry L. Kamphoefner, “Three Basic 
Music Shells,” in the January 1943 issue 
of the Journal. MENC Research Coun- 
cil Bulletin No. 17 also contains perti- 
nent information. The revised edition 
of this bulletin, now in preparation, will 
contain a special section devoted to out- 
door stages, shells, and bandstands. 
Persons who can contribute plans, pic- 
tures, and specifications of such struc- 
tures are invited to write to the chair- 
man of the committee in charge of the 
revision, Joseph E. Maddy, National 
Music Camp Office, Ann Arbor, Mich.] 


College Band Reports. I am wonder- 
ing if you have any information or fig- 
ures compiled by the college band di- 
rectors of the MENC. I would like very 
much to have any information that is 
available.—V.R. 

[Interesting data has been compiled 
by the National University and College 
Band Conductors Conference, and other 
studies and surveys are to be made. All 
interested college band leaders are in- 
vited to write to the chairman of the 
Conference, William D. Revelli, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.] 


What to Do with the Caps? I have 
noticed that sometimes bands appear on 
stage with their uniform caps. on: 
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Enlist your school music organizations 
in the campaign. Full information is 
included in the brochure, “Music in the 
Service of Schools at War.” See page 64. 
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sometimes no caps are worn. What is 
the correct etiquette? When a band 
plays a program, say for a Rotary Club 
luncheon, what do the players do with 
their caps? Take them to the table with 
them, put them under the chair, or 
what ?—C.C. 


Music Camps. Is there a music camp 
in or near the state of Nebraska? 

{Summer music camps for high- 
school students have been held in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and a few 
have been maintained on a permanent 
basis. Of the latter type, the first and 
best known is the National Music Camp 
at Interlochen, Michigan, which, with 
some five hundred acres of forested 
land, has over one hundred fifty build- 
ings, is organized on a non-profit basis, 
and is associated with the University 
of Michigan. Probably the camp re- 
ferred to by our inquirer is the Chadron 
Park Band Camp at Chadron, Nebraska. 
The directors are Val Hill and Roy Pet- 
erson of Alliance and Chadron, respec- 
tively. The band conductor is David 
Bennett. One of the chief supporters of 
the camp is the Alliance Elks Lodge. 
Among other summer camps in which 
music is a major activity are the Pet- 
rie’s Camp, Winona Lake, Indiana; the 
Jacques Gordon Camp in Connecticut, 
and the Ernest Williams Music Camp in 
Saugerties, N. Y.] 


Teacher Shortage? I have read nu- 
merous articles — all of which tell of 
the crying need for well-trained teach- 
ers in our country. In 1942 I was 
granted my Bachelor of Arts degree. I 
have received my statement of eligi- 
bility to teach music and English in the 
secondary schools of New Jersey. In 
addition, IT hold a special music teach- 
er’s certificate which enables me to 
teach music in the public schools. I 
hold my state license (provisional 
form) to teach all phases of music. 
While attending the university I was 
entrusted with the teaching of classes 
during the absence of instructors in the 
music department. Upon graduation I 
was on the substitute list in an eastern 
city. T have recently returned from 
New York State, where I held a posi- 
tion as supervisor of music. 

Insofar as recommendations are con- 
cerned, IT have some of the finest from 
both the university and my former 
superintendent. In spite of this so- 
called shortage of capable, well-trained 
teachers, IT am unemployed in my chosen 
profession. My desire to teach is as 
strong as ever and I should like to know 
where this need for teachers exists.— 
GAXS. 


ANSWERS FROM READERS 


Musical Therapy Training Courses. 
(Answer to H.G.A. and others.) To 
date, two schools have reported Musical 
Therapist Training Courses which in 
my opinion would seem to satisfy the 
demands of physicians for adequate 
training in biology, anatomy, psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, ete., including intern- 
ship: Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan. Roy Underwood, 
Director of Division of Fine Arts will 
give you details. A. Flagler Fultz, Di- 
rector of Musical Guidance, 41 Mt. 
Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass., offers a 
course in coéperation with the Boston 
School of Occupational Therapy.—Esther 
G. Gilliland. 


Marching Bands. (Answer to Y.F.R.) 
We believe vou refer to an article by 
A. R. MeAllister in the Etude Music 
Magazine, entitled “The Marching Band.” 
Our Bureau had some reprints made, 
and one of them is enclosed herewith 
{and forwarded to Y.F.R.—Ed.] We do 
not seem to have indicated the date on 
the reprint, but it was in the early 
1930’s. We have marked the paragraph 
in which suggestions are given for the 
best use of a small number to give a 
large effect.—Gertrude Borchard, assis- 
tant director, National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music. 
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LAND OF ROMANCE 


Qo pio Overture 


FOR CARILLON 


BAND 


AND 
POWER AND 


OR CHESTR A Processional 
IN THE INDIAN COUNTRY 


Suite by C. C. Kennedy 


e Signal Fires 
Stomp Dance 


FOLK SONGS OF AMERICA 
WALTER JACOBS, Inc. May also be performed with Mixed Chorus. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. SATB arr. published in Band and Orch. keys. 





ght YOUTH TRIUMPHANT 
ey Overture by R. W. Gibbs 


(p HEALTH AND WEALTH 


Arrangements by R. E. Hildreth 


by G. F. Frazee 


Overture by A. J. Weidt 


Overture by R. E. Hildreth 


GLORIANA 
Overture by A. J. Weidt 


GLORY 
March by G. L. Cobb 


- Chief's Council - Flute Call 
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¢ Clarinet * Cornet and Trumpet ¢ Violin 
¢ Saxophone ¢* Trombone and Baritone 
¢ Drums, Traps, Bell Lyra © French Horn and 
Mellophone « Fiute and Piccolo ¢ Viola 
| Cello * Tuba and Bass Horn. 


UNIVERSAL MUSIC PUBLISHERS 50 EAST 8th ST...« NEW. YORK, N. Y. 








Used and Approved by 


Prominent Instructors 
@ Interesting material . . . melod- 
ic approach . . appealing to 
the beginner. 
@ Systematic . . . follows logical 
pedagogical principles. 
Clear, simple fingering chart. 
Special stress is placed on the 
development of tone, breath, 
control, phrasing, rhythm and 
articulation. 
@ Clearly explains instrument, 
proper position, tone production, 
care of instrument. 
@ Suitable for either individual in- 
struction or classes of l.ke instru 
ments. 
® Fifty-two pages of progressive 
material . . . melodies, scales, 
technical studies. . 
e@ All books economically priced at 
75c¢ each. 
ASK FOR THEM AT “'9UR 
LOCAL MUSIC S1GKz! 








ROSEMARY SONGS FOR 


Three Books of Text and Music That Should 
Be in Every School, Church, College and Hone 


1. “DE GOOD BOOK SAY” (The Story of Creation) 


(27 Bible Stories Set to Music) Price $1.50 
2. ‘WHEN MOTHER SINGS TO ME” (Songs for Girls and Boys) | 

(12 Songs with Comic Illustrations by the Composer) Price $1 00 

3. “DIXIE COTTON BLOSSOMS” (Songs from the Sunny South) 
(7 Songs that you will always remember) Price 75c ‘ 

Written and Published by ROSEMARY LEE 
Sole Selling Agent 
A-1 MUSIC PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA, 580 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
“YOU CANNOT FORGET A ROSEMARY SONG” 
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